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The Late Leader of American Finance 


MERICAN finance lost its most 
commanding figure when J. Prer- 
pont Morgan passed away. The 
preéminence which he attained was 
chiefly due to his honesty and to his 
ability, but was also 
largely the result of the times and con- 
ditions under which he lived and 
wrought. It has been said not inaptly 
that we may not look upon his like 
again. There will be men of equal 
ability, no doubt; but the times are 
changing, and it may be doubted 
whether conditions present and to come 
will make it possible for anyone here- 
after to occupy a place in the world 
of American finance so eminent as that 
long held by Mr. Morean. This fact 
if it be a fact—renders his career all 
the more unique and interesting. 

What were the sources of the great 
power which he so long exercised? 

It would be profitable did this ques- 
tion admit of a complete and definite 
but it does not. The secret 
of genius must ever remain indefinable. 
The qualities that contribute to its de- 
velopment may be indicated, yet the 
real explanation must be left out be- 
cause unknown. 

Favorable circumstances of birth and 
arly education contributed some share 
of this man’s success, though they alone 
co not explain it. 


extraordinary 


answer; 


The common quali- 

ies upon which the structure of sub- 

stantial greatness must be built were 

is in large Measure. And of these 

ualities it may prove useful tg ¢xamine 

ne or two which seemed tq be promi- 
1 


nent traits in the character of J. Pier- 
PoNT MorcGan. These traits 
honesty and simplicity. To be honest 
is not merely to be one man picked out 
of ten thousand, but it confers eminence 
and commands confidence. This hon- 
esty in his dealings with men J. Pier- 
PONT Morgan had, and it was one of 
the prime reasons why he came to have 
at his beck and call almost untold mil- 
lions of money. 
cesses 


were 


Then his mental pro- 
amazingly transparent. 
Shiftiness and cunning were foreign to 
his nature, and by the simplest and 
most direct processes he went straight 
to the truth. 

At a time when so many seem to be- 
lieve that roguery and cunning are at 
a premium in the business world it is 
refreshing to recur to the example of 
a life whose remarkable success rested 
largely upon honesty and straightfor- 
wardness. 

Without these qualities Mr. Morcan 
never could have become the dominant 
figure that he was at the time of his 
death. But we must look still further 
for the real source of his power—and 
inevitably the search will be unavailing, 
or at least unsatisfying. We know 
that he was courageous, confident of 
his own powers, and with a tremendous 
capability of inspiring the confidence 
of others. But we do not know and 
can never know just why he so often 
succeeded in vast enterprises and so 


were 


ra rely failed. 


2in—jadustry as in politics confusion 
and uncertainty create opportunities 
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for the bold and the resourceful. The 
disorganization of American banking 
and business gave to Mr. Morgan his 
opportunity for assuming the part of 
leader and his character and training 
enabled him to fulfili the duties this 
leadership imposed. And yet it would 
be more accurate to say that he did not 
assume leadership, that he did not him- 
self scize upon the powers he wielded, 
but that he was called upon by others 
2s the one most competent for such 
responsibility. This was notably true 
in regard to many of his semi-public 
services. He was looked to naturally 
as the one man in the country who 
could inspire the confidence that would 
stay the ravages of panic. 

One secret of his power was the re- 
spect he had for this great evidence of 
trust on the part of his associates in the 
financial world. Possessed of a giant’s 
strength, he forbore to wield it for his 
personal aggrandizement. The _petti- 
ness of stooping to a vindictive policy 
was absolutely beneath the larger 
mould in which his nature was cast. 

He was a firm believer in America. 
His energies were used in building up 
its industries. Of his achievements he 
made no public proclamation whatever, 
but when summoned before a committee 
of Congress he gave a simple and 
straightforward account of his financial 
methods whose very truthfulness con- 
founded those who expected his state- 
ment to reveal the devious ways of mod- 
finance. No such revelations were 
made, because in his plans and opera- 
But he 
was not a defender of existing condi- 
tions, and doubtless he would have pre- 


ern 


tions they had no existence. 


ferred other ways of doing things had 
they been practicable. He recognized 
that the demands of modern industry 
called for concentration of effort and 
capital, and he brought about such con- 
centration by the sheer force of his 
The country’s 
imperfectly 


character and genius. 


banking machinery was 
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suited for carrying on many of the 
great operations of modern finance- 
operations which the growth in wealth 
and population have rendered _indis- 
pensable—but he took the machinery as 
he found it, and under his masterful 
leadership the heterogeneous elements 
of American finance were made coherent 
and measurably answered the country’s 
needs. 

To recount Mr. 
ments would be almost to write a his- 
tory of the great railway and industrial 
development of the country for the 
past quarter century His 
most notable services were rendered in 
sustaining the gold standard in the 
second CLeveLanp Administration and 
in staying the force of the panic of 
1907. The formation of the great 
Steel Corporation was of itself a stu- 
pendous piece of work. 

Mr. MorGan’s passing away, as 
already stated, was concurrent with a 
change of conditions which will prob- 
ably render it impossible for anyone 
to duplicate the success of his methods. 
But he has left behind him a most im- 
pressive history, and the great inter- 
national banking-house with which his 
name is linked, justly proud of its hon- 
orable antecedents, following the prin- 
ciples by which his career was shaped, 


MorGan’s achieve- 


or more. 


will continue a factor of immense im- 
portance in the financial affairs of this 
country and of the world at large. 


Reserve and Currency 
Problems 


NDER the above title Newton D. 
ALLING, vice-president of the 
National Nassau Bank of New York. 
and former president of the American 
Institute of Banking, has collated his 
views on currency and banking matters 
as expressed in addresses delivered from 
time to time and presented now in con- 
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venient consecutive form in a pamphlet 
recently issued. 

The discussion embodied in these ad- 
dresses covers a subject of deep inter- 
est to bankers and the business commu- 


nity generally. Mr. ALiine’s views 


show him to be well qualified both by 
study and experience to discuss these 


problems profitably. 

He begins by showing a correct ap- 
prehension of American history and 
traditions by stating that Congress will 
not grant a charter for a central bank. 
He then sketches the process of build- 
ing up bank credits and the necessity of 
maintaining adequate reserves against 
such credits. His declaration that the 
increase in bank credits has a marked 
influence on speculation and _ prices 
calls attention to an element often lost 
sight of in considering our banking 
problems. Mr. ALLING does not agree 
with those who think we are making an 
insufficient use of our gold. “We hear 
it stated again and again,” he says, 
“that we do not make the full use of 
our gold. That is, that we hold entire- 
ly too much in proportion to the amount 
of credit it supports. With this state- 
ment I take issue.” 

Those who think we are not making 
full use of our gold stock fix their at- 
tention upon the gold in the Treasury, 
which they regard as an idle hoard, 
forgetting that it represents, in large 
part, certificates which are being em- 
ployed as reserves for the support of 
bank credits. Comparing the gold in 
the banks and Treasury with the vast 
superstructure of credit reared upon it, 
Mr. Atune finds that we are making 
at least as large a use of our gold as 
the European countries are making of 
theirs. 

Dealing with the character of re- 
serves, Mr. ALLinG states that reserves 
in the form of credits in other banks, 
ind bonds as “secondary reserves,” 
while both sufficiently reliable in ordi- 
nary times, have proven an unsure re- 


liance in time of 
pressure. 
Let us now consider Mr. ALLina’s 


He says: 


strong monetary 


remedial proposals. 

“I turn to our national Treasury as 
a substitute for the central bank, and 
by a slight change in the present issues 
we can have a currency based upon 
gold slightly elastic or more so if de- 
sired, sound and stable, because guar- 
anteed and regulated by our Govern- 
ment and a central authority. 

“I would take our total issue of gold 
certificates, of which there are approx- 
imately $800,000,000,* the issues of 
legal tender, of which there are approx- 
imately $350,000,000, and make them 
one issue of which there would be $1,- 
150,000,000. Against these I wuuld 
hold the $800,000,000 of gold coin 
represented by the gold certificates or 
yellow backs and the $150,000,000 now 
held as reserve for the legal tender or 
greenbacks, giving $950,000,000 of ac- 
tual gold reserve against $1,150,000,000 
of notes issued, or a reserve of .826 per 
cent. We would here have a note issue 
based directly upon the gold reserve re- 
deemable only in gold, with a very 
slight margin of difference between the 
actual coin held and the issue outstand- 
ing. Suppose more money is needed 
in the country, we have but to increase 
the notes $100,000,000, 
always under the proper restrictions, 


volume of 
of course, and there you are. No noise, 
no red fire, no emergency 
frighten the timid, to sound the warn- 
ing that our finances are rotten, no 
newspaper scare headlines. And that 
is a great argument against all pro- 
from 


issue to 


posed emergency issues, aside 
their very bad economic features. 

“This issue which I propose would all 
be uniform both in its engraving, and 
its life, and its retirement. The first 
$100 bill would be the same as the 


last. They would all be Treasury 


*In 1908. Gold certificates are now over 
one billion dollars. 
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notes, legal tender, available for bank 
reserve, which is the real thing needed, 
with no complications about their legal 
status, as such. Suppose this extra 
$100,000,000 is issued as_ previously 
suggested, and we still have seventy-six 
per cent. reserve, another $100,000,000 
and we have seventy per cent., and so 
on, though I should never be in favor 
of going much below the last figure. 
But if we did, owing to some extraor- 
dinary emergency like last October, we 
could soon recoup by importations of 
gold or an early reduction of the issue. 
As to its practical operation: First, 
let a separate issue department be es- 
tablished in the Treasury as in the 
Bank of England. Let it be distinctly 
understood that this issuing of notes 


Legal tender 
Gold certificates 


WORM, PUCCIO THANE ss oa es invscs cs cee's 


Interest 


Rate. 
WUMOGOE RUE cicccdisciesscvas 4% 
Masergenucy tmcrease ......<.20. 5% 
Additional increase ............ 6% 
Iixceptional increase .......... 7% 


or entangled 
with the regular receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government. Not a dollar 
of this issue is to go out of the issue 
department except for gold deposited 
or under such circumstances as ! shall 
describe later. And let me say here 
that those notes are to be acceptable 
for all taxes, duties and customs, and 
thus do away with that anomaly of a 
government refusing to accept its own 


is never to be confused 


promises for taxes or any other debt. 
“In order to get the increased issues 
when needed into circulation, some 
scheme must be devised, such as loaning 
it to banks upon the deposit of ap- 
proved collateral, and charging not less 
than five per cent., or loaning to the 
banks without collateral, and with the 


same charges, and making the loan a 


OTe Tet $1,432,000,000 
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Per- 


prior lien upon the bank’s assets. 
sonally I am in favor of the latter 
scheme. That is, taking no collateral 
and making it a first lien. That gives 
the bank a freer hand to use the funds 
for the benefit of its depositors, and 
those funds will go to the merchant and 
business man instead of into the secur- 
ity market as in the case of a bond de- 
posit being required.” 

Mr. Aine concludes his study by 
presenting a table, given herewith, 
showing how present Treasury issues 
would be thrown into the proposed 
new issue and how an emergency issue 
could be effected, which would obviate 
the necessity of using clearing-house 
certificates. (Gold certificates 
taken as of January 31, 1913.) 


are 


Gold Reserve. 
$150,000,000 
1,086,000,000 


Present Issue. 


$346,000,000 
1,086,000,000 








$1,236,000,000 


Per- 
Treasury Notes. Gold Reserve centage. 
$1,432,000,000 $1,236,000,000 86% 
1,532,000,000 1,236,000,000 80% 
1,632,000,000 1,236,000,000 75% 
1,732,000,000 1,236,000,000 70% 


This summary of these very inter- 
esting proposals is necessarily imper- 
fect, and the reader is referred to the 
and to the bill pre- 
sented below for a more adequate pres- 
entation of Mr. ALLInG’s views. 

Essentially the plan is this: Starting 
with the of 
tenders and gold certificates, with a 
gold cover of eighty-six per cent., the 
volume of notes (the new form of cur- 
rency, representing a consolidation of 
the legal-tenders and gold certificates 
called Treasury gold 


pamphlet itself 


present volume legal- 


and to be 
notes) is 


a sliding 


increased under 
of interest 
a lowering of the percentage 
of the gold cover, not, 
below a minimum of seventy per cent. 
Substantially this would be keeping th: 


to be 


scale and 


however, 
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part of the paper reserve now repre- 
sented by gold and greenbacks with 
the existing aggregate gold cover in 
ordinary times, but as the demand for 
currency (or reserve money) increased, 


the gold cover would be slightly re- 
duced; but if Mr. ALtine’s proposals 
were adopted the percentage would not 
fall below a minimum of seventy. The 
rate of interest to be charged the banks 
for this currency would restrict the use 
for it and prevent it from becoming a 
source of indation of bank credits. 

The issue of currency through the 
Sub-Treasury, instead of through a 
central bank, is in accordance with our 
present custom and on the score of 
safety and feasibility from a political 
standpoint has much in its favor. 

Mr. Auuine’s studies of our reserve 
currency 


and problems constitute a 
practical and valuable constribution on 
a most important subject. 

At the request of a member of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Mr. ALutineé has put his propo- 
sals into the form of a bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled : 

Section 1: That a separate depart- 
ment be organized in the United States 
Treasury, to be designated as the Issue 
Department of the United States 
Treasury. That all issues of currency 
hereinafter specified shall be trans- 
ferred to the Issue Department, and 
that no coin, specie, bullion, bills or 
currency shall be paid out from or 
taken into such department, except as 
hereinafter authorized. The Issue De- 
partment shall be under the immediate 
control of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and all reports of currency out- 
standing and specie, bullion and coin 
held therein shall be made to him; but 
the Issue Department shall be subject 
to the general control of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Section 2: All silver dollars and 
bullion or silver bars held by the United 
States Treasurer for the redemption of 


silver certificates shall be transferred 
to the Issue Department and thereafter 
no certificates for silver dollars shall 
be issued except for a like amount of 
silver coin. All silver certificates for 
redemption shall be redeemed by the 
Issue Department. 

Section 8: All gold coin, bullion 
or bars held by the United States 
Treasurer for the redemption of gold 
certificates shall be transferrd to the 
Issue Department and thereafter no 
certificates for gold coin shall be issued. 
All gold certificates presented for re- 
demption shall be redeemed by the 
Issue Department. 

Section 4: The reserve fund of 
$150,000,000 gold coin held by the 
United States Treasurer for the re- 
demption of United States notes of the 
act of March 38, 18638, shall be trans- 
ferred to the Issue Department and 
thereafter no United States notes of the 
issue of 1863 shall be issued. All such 
United States notes presented for re- 
demption shall be redeemed by the 
Issue Department. 

Section 5: The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause to be prepared 
currency of the usual standard engrav- 
ing of the denomination of $20 and 
upwards, which shall be an obligation 
of the United States of America and 
shall be designated as a “Treasury 
Gold Note” and which shall specify 
that the United States of America will 
pay to bearer on demand — — — 
dollars in gold. After this act 
goes into effect the Issue De- 
partment of the United States 
shall issue Treasury gold notes in 
exchange for all deposits of gold 
coin or bullion. All gold certificates 
and United States notes of March 3, 
1863, received by the Issue Depart- 
ment thereafter for redemption shall 
be destroyed and Treasury gold notes 
issued in their stead. All gold certifi- 
cates and United States notes received 
by the Treasurer in payment of cus- 
toms duties or any revenue whatsoever 
shall be presented to the Issue Depart- 
ment for redemption and Treasury 
gold notes received in their stead. Any 
Treasury gold note in the possession of 
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the Treasurer or any of the Sub-_ proxies, though not more than two 
Treasurers shall be counted as out- proxies shall attend any one meeting. 


standing by the Issue Department until 
presented for actual redemption. 

Section 6: Such Treasury gold 
notes shall be a full legal tender in the 
settlement of all debts, publie or pri- 
vate, and shall be received for all taxes, 
debts, customs and demands due the 
United States, or any State, and shall 
act as a full discharge of any obligation 
in the United States of America, or 
any of its colonies and possessions, and 
shall be counted as legal reserve by 
national banks. 

Section 7: The denominations of 
the Treasury gold notes shall ke $20, 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. The denominations cf the 
silver certificates shall be $10, and such 
other denominations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may deem warranted, 
except that no denomination shall be 
greater than $20. The National Bank 
Act, Section 5175, is hereby amended to 
read that national banks shall not be 
supplied with notes of a larger denom- 
ination than $10 and the Comptroller 
may in his discretion furnish denomi- 
nations of five dollars, two dollars and 
one do!lar. 

Section 8: The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall appoint the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency and the president 
of each clearing-house in cities of over 
one million inhabitants, according to 
the last national census before such 
appointments, as a commission to be 
designated as the Currency Commission, 
of which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall be the chairman, whose duties 
shall be such as are hereinafter set 
forth. Any member may authorize or 
appoint another person to act in his 
place and as his proxy at any single 
meeting. A majority of the commis- 
sion shall control. 

Section 9: Upon call of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or any two mem- 
bers of the commission, the commis- 
sion shall meet in any city designated, 
provided such city is a Sub-Treasury 
city, and at every meeting there must 
be the full commission present com- 
posed of its original members or their 


Immediately after the passage of this 
act the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause the Currency Commission as 
herein provided to meet and formulate 
such plans as it may deem proper to 
protect the Issue Department in loan- 


ing funds to incorporated clearing- 
houses. 


Section 10: The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, upon a full vote of the 
Currency Commission, authorize the 
Issue Department to issue one hundred 
million dollars additional Treasury 
gold notes, which shall, at the discre- 
tion of the commission, be loaned to in- 
corporated clearing-houses having five 
or more national banks as members. 
Such loans shall be viséd by an accred- 
ited representative of the commission, 
who shall be stationed at each eclearing- 
house to which such loans are made. 
The security may consist of stocks and 
bonds, or promissory notes bearing one 
or more endorsements. The national 
bank examiner in the district in which 
each clearing-house is located shall, 
himself, every week, or by a represen- 
tative, examine and check up the collat- 
eral so taken from the clearing-house 
in his district and forward his report 
to the Comptroller of the Issue Depart- 
ment. Each clearing-house shall be re- 
sponsible to the Issue Department for 
the money so loaned to it. If the 
clearing-house provides suitable vaults 
the commission may authorize its repre- 
sentative to use them for storing the 
collaterals and records in his charge, 
otherwise they shall be stored in the 
nearest Sub-Treasury. The charge to 
the clearing-house for borrowing money 
as provided shall be not less than five 
per cent., provided that no bank shall 
be charged by its clearing-house more 
than is paid by the clearing-house to 
the commission. The commission may 
in its discretion authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue another one 
hundred million dollars in Treasury 
gold notes provided the interest charged 
to the clearing-house is raised to six 
per cent., and an additional one hundred 
million dollars in Treasury gold notes 
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may be authorized, provided the inter- 
est charged is raised to seven per cent.; 
but the commission may in its discre- 
tion raise the rate without any addi- 
tional issue. 

Section 11: Clearing-houses may 
discharge all or any part of their in- 
debtedness and recover the security 
given to the Currency Commission or 
any part thereof by depositing with 
the Issue Department Treasury gold 
notes to the amount required or their 
equivalent in gold coin or bullion, and 
no other money, currency, coin or bul- 
lion shall be received in lieu thereof. 

Section 12: The interest paid by 
clearing-houses for advances of Treas- 
ury gold notes shall be paid by the 
Comptroller to the Treasurer of the 
United States and shall be received by 
him as revenue and turned into the gen- 
eral fund. 

Section 13: Whenever the avail- 
able cash balance of the Treasury shall 
exceed $50,000,000, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
quire such excess to be equally distrib- 
uted and deposited to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States in such 
designated national banks as may by 
him be selected. Such deposits shall 
bear interest, be subject to demand, 
and shall be secured by a deposit of 
bonds such as are a legal investment 
for postal savings banks, provided that 
every national bank shall be entitled to 
its pro rata share of the deposits up to 
fifty per cent. of its capital and surplus, 
and banks shall be appointed deposito- 
ries in the order of the priority of their 
applications. The Treasurer shall des- 
ignate depository banks who shall cash 
warrants drawn on the Treasurer, and 
provided that banks applying for such 
designation shall have a prior right to 
appointment as depositories over those 
not so applying. Funds so deposited 
as provided in this section shall bear 
no relations to, nor be subject to, any 
of the provisions as provided in section 
ten for the loaning of Treasury gold 
notes to clearing-houses. 

Section 14: That all provisions of 
the National Bank Act allowing bal- 
ances due from other banks in desig- 
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nated reserve cities to be counted as 
part of a bank’s legal money reserve 
are hereby repealed. That hereafter 
national banks in New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis shall carry twenty-five 
per cent. in legal reserve money. All 
banks in reserve cities shall carry 
121% per cent. in legal reserve money 
and all other national banks shall carry 
six per cent. in legal reserve money 
until February 1, 1914, when they shall 
carry seven per cent. in legal reserve 
and on February 1, 1915, and there- 
after they shall carry eight per cent. 
of their net deposits in legal reserve 
money. 

Section 15: That after this act 
goes into effect any issue of clearing- 
house certificates or other unauthorized 
evidences of indebtedness which are in- 
tended to be used as money shall be 
subject to a tax of ten per cent. 

Section 16: That all acts or parts 
of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 


A Purely Government 
Currency 


MONG the many suggestions com- 
ing to this MaGazine in regard to 
banking and currency reform, the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by 
G. R. De Saussure, vice-president of 
the Barnett National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, will be found interesting: 
“I believe that it will be politically 
impossible to establish a sound system 
of banks of issue along the lines so far 
proposed, because the people are afraid 
of increasing the privileges and powers 
of the banks. The necessity for a 
change is imperative and delay will 
mean much loss and suffering to the 
nation. This being true it does seem 
to be the duty of the Government to 
take the matter in hand and provide a 
governmental system of issue and re- 
demption. This can be done by the 
creation of a department of issue and 
redemption with a sub-department in 
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each State, Territory and possession of 
the United States. 

“The banks of the United States 
should be allowed to do business with 
this department just as they are now 
doing business with banks in central 
reserve and reserve cities. 

“The Treasury Department should 
turn over to the department of issue 
and redemption all specie held against 
gold and silver certificates and green- 
backs and all such issues should be 
called in and redeemed by a new issue 
to be based fifty per cent. on specie 


and fifty per cent. on commercial 
paper. 
“As the charters of the national 


banks expire they should not be re- 
newed and the Government should issue 
such a bond as will sell at par and sub- 
stitute it for the bonds held as security 
for circulation, thus saving the banks 
from loss. 

“If the Government will hold the 
bank reserve of each State and will dis- 
count the paper offered by the banks, 
the individual banking of the nation 
will be vastly strengthened and the fact 
that currency or specie can be secured 
on short notice from the Government 
will enable the banks to run on smaller 
and thus the actual 
of specie and paper needed can be 
reduced. 


reserves volume 


“The exchanges of the nation, in my 
opinion, if such a Government system 
as I suggest is established, could be 
much more economically effected. The 
reserves of the banks of the nation be- 
ing in the hands of the Government 
could be so 


handled as to meet any 
emergency which might arise in any 
particular section or locality. With 
the power to receive deposits from 


banks and to discount paper the Gov- 
ernment could create the necessary ma- 
chinery for so handling the discount 
rate as to control or influence the move- 
ment of specie. 


“The issues of the Government being 
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vased fifty per cent. on commercial 
paper it would be possible for each 
community to obtain 
needed on_ its 


currency as 
This 


would make an ideal condition and one 


local resources. 


which has never yet existed in perfect 
form in this country. 

“Under the 
eventually would have only one form 
of paper money and that issued by the 
Government. I know that this propo- 
sition will be laughed at by a great 
many, but I believe that all those who 
what the concentration and 
rigidity of funds at certain periods 
under the present system means will 
agree with me. The power to control 
funds which are needed elsewhere 
exists, not because those who do the 
controlling wished it, but because of 
our defective system. To meet this 
power and prevent its baneful influence 
the Government should 
the greatest financial 
nation. 


system I propose we 


realize 


itself become 
power of the 

“Such a system as I suggest would, 
of course, do away with the locking up 
of Government or other funds, would 
economize the use of specie and broad- 
en the credit basis of the nation. 

“The power to discount should rest 
only in commissioners who shall be nom- 
inated by the associated banks of each 
State, Territory or possession in which 
a sub-department of issue and redemp- 
tion is established.” 

These proposals that 
the power to issue currency be lodged 
solely with the Government and that 
the latter should also have the power 
to discount but should this 
power only through commissioners non- 
inated by the associated banks. 


contemplate 


exercise 


In cursorily reviewing the history of 
national banking in the March number 
of this Magazine it was pointed out 
that since 1868 at least it has been 
the policy of the United States to pro- 
hibit the issue of genuine bank notes 


and to substitute a Government cur- 
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veney for them. This policy would be 
a little more definitely established were 
Mr. De Savssure’s proposals enacted 
into law. The assumption of discount 
functions by the Government, even 
when acting through a commission 
named by bankers is, however, an inno- 
vation, though it might prove a popu- 
lar one were the bankers’ supervision 
taken away altogether—though this 
limitation upon Governmental discount- 
ing is evidently a wise one. 

We do not doubt that Mr. De Savs- 
surE from his long experience as a 
banker and an intimate knowledge of 
our currency and banking problems 
would, if given a free hand, draw up 
a banking and currency measure on 
different lines from those he has pro- 
posed above. But a free hand is what 
no one is going to have in drawing up 
a measure of this kind. Limitations of 
many kinds will have to be recognized. 
And Mr. De Saussure sees very clear- 
ly what some of those limitations are. 


Political Affairs and Busi- 
ness 
EVELOPMENTS are going on in 
the political world that may have 
important effects upon the business of 
the country. While it would be most 
unwise to seek to create any feeling of 
apprehension in regard to these devel- 
opments, it would be equally foolish to 
ignore them altogether. 

Of first importance, of course, is the 
tariff. The new measure undoubtedly 
represents an honest attempt on the 
part of President Witson and his ad- 
visers to carry out the popular man- 
date for a downward revision. Opin- 
ions differ as to the ultimate influence 
of such reduction upon American indus- 
try. Mr. A will tell you quite positively 
that when the new law gets fairly go- 
ing our manufacturers will be released 
from the trammels that have heretofore 


held them back and show us what they 
are really capable of when they are 
placed in free competition with the 
world. Mr. B will tell you even more 
surely that this tariff is but the begin- 
ning of the ruin of our industries, and 
that we might all just as well shut up 
shop at once. 

We suspect that both these extreme 
views are exaggerations, and that they 
may as well be discounted a good deal. 
At any rate, these opinions are no con- 
cern of ours. But it may not be un- 
profitable to speculate upon the prob- 
able effect of the new tariff upon the 
business of the country while the ad- 
justment to the changed conditions is 
in progress. 

Whatever may be one’s theories 
about high and low tariff, the view is 
pretty general that the manufacturers 
of the country are not going to throw 
up their hands and quit the game be- 
cause some of their protection is taken 
away from them. They will find some 
means of turning an honest penny 
now and then, tariff or no tariff. 

There is, nevertheless, no little feeling 
of concern as to just what will happen 
while the adjustment to the new condi- 
tions is taking place. It may be that 
business will have a temporary chill 
from which recovery will be slow and 
difficult. That is the one present dis- 
quieting feature of the situation so far 
as the tariff is concerned. 

The programme of the new Admin- 
istration with respect to currency re- 
form is awaited with great interest. 
While the air is filled with rumors noth- 
ing definite has yet appeared which 
may be regarded as foreshadowing the 
policy of the President. We hope most 
earnestly that he may recommend some- 
thing other than a mere scheme for en- 
larging the issue of paper money, and 
thus tending further to enlarge the 
already swollen volume of bank credits. 
The banking problem is one demanding 


the most conscientious and _ patriotic 
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consideration of the President, and one 
to be approached with an open mind. 
If the party now in power can unite 
on a sound banking measure it will 
confer a great boon upon the country. 
On the other hand it cannot escape re- 
sponsibility if it fails to act wisely 
reasonable degree of 


and with a 


promptness. 


The Income Tax 


L°ss in revenues following a reduc- 

tion of the tariff must be made up 
from some source, and one of the read- 
iest means is, of course, to put a tax 
incomes. A measure providing 
income tax of some kind will 


upon 
for an 
almost surely be enacted by the present 
Congress, and perhaps at the special 
session. Incomes $3,000 or 
$4,000 a year will probably be exempt- 
ed from the tax, as one of the aims of 
an impost of this kind is not only to 
recoup the revenues lost through tariff 
reduction but at the same time to put 
a penalty upon ability and thrift. 

This taxation of large incomes and 
the exemption of small ones proceeds 
on the theory that taxes should be most 
heavily laid on those most able to bear 
the load. Nothing looks fairer; and 
yet, were the theory extended to its 
utmost limits, the very rich would pay 
all the taxes while the poor and those 


below 


in moderate circumstances would escape 
taxation altogether. With the most 
numerous element of the population re- 
lieved from sharing the burdens of 
government, it requires no vivid imag- 
ination to picture the evils that would 
surely result. 

The arguments for and against an in- 
come tax are too familiar to require 
repetition. One of the most convinc- 
ing arguments against the laying of 
such a tax as an ordinary means of 
revenue is that it is a source of great 
strength to a government to hold such 
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a tax in reserve to be used only in case 
of war or other emergency. 

As the proposed tax is small and 
follows reasonably fair lines we do not 
suppose there will be any serious ob- 
jection to it. 

In these days of lavish expenditures 
one is prompted to inquire whether a 
tax on outgo rather than on income would 
not be beneficial. Possibly this fruit- 
ful source of revenue has been 
looked by the Ways and Means Com- 


over- 


mittee. 


The Central Reserve 
Banks 


NE of the late and apparently 

somewhat taking suggestions for 
banking reform proposes the creation of 
a series of fifteen “regional” banks, 
with a number of branches; these “re- 
gional” banks to be located in the chief 
financial centres and to have a general 
oversight of banking in the surround- 
ing territory. 

Those who are proposing this new 
form of financial machinery fail to see 
that there are already in existence 
many “regional” banks in the reserve 
cities, and that while these banks have 
no branches, they have at least a fair 
equivalent in their numerous correspon- 
dent banks scattered all over the 
country. 

It is doubtless true that the existing 
reserve banks do not at all times fulfill 
their functions properly. But what is 
the reason? There are enough of such 
banks, capably officered, but why, in the 
time of trial, do they fail to stand the 
test? We think these three statements 
answer these questions: 

(1) There should be more central 
reserve cities. San Francisco and New 
Orleans at least should be added to 
New York, St. Louis and Chicago. 

(2) The capital of banks acting as 
reserve agents in the central reserve 
cities should be largely increased and a 
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larger reserve reqired in ordinary times. 

(3) Central reserve banks should 
be granted the right to issue credit 
notes under proper restrictions. 

(4) These banks should be disen- 
tangled from their relations with the 
speculative security markets and with- 
drawn from the field of investment 
banking. 

Thus there would be created out of 
our existing banks a system of real re- 
serve banks adequately equipped to ful- 
fill their functions. 

There is in these proposals no sug- 
gestion for emergency currency or a 
flood of paper money of any kind nor 
is any new and strange piece of finan- 
cial machinery hinted at. For these 
reasons, we do not expect this simple 
programme to have any weight what- 
ever with Congress. 


Clearing-House Currency 


DDRESSING the Syracuse (N. 

Y.) Chamber of Commerce recent- 

ly, James G. Cannon, president of the 

Fourth National Bank of New York 

and author of a standard work on 
“Clearing-Houses,” said: 

“T feel that an elastic currency, de- 
signed to meet the requirements of our 
trade, can be devised by availing our- 
selves of the machinery of our clearing- 
house associations. 

“In the panic of 1907, the maximum 
amount of clearing-house loan certifi- 
cates, cashier’s checks and other sub- 
stitutes for money issued, as far as 
known—and I have attempted to gath- 
er these statistics very carefully—was 
*236,189,000, which, after the panic, 
were all retired without the loss of a 
single dollar to the banks or to the 
public. Of this maximum amount, $84,- 
$20,000 were outstanding in New York; 
*38,285,000 in Chicago; $10,578,000 
in St. Louis—a total of $137,283,000, 
or fifty-eight per cent. of the whole 


having been contributed by the three 
present central reserve cities. 

“The reserve cities, forty-seven in 
number, had a maximum amount of 
$88,496,000, or 371% per cent. of the 
whole; so that the central reserve and 
reserve cities issued 9514 per cent. of 
the entire amount of these so-called 
emergency certificates. If we look at 
it in another form and take simply the 
Sub-Treasury cities, nine in number, 
consisting of New York, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Boston, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco, these cities issued about 
seventy-eight per cent. of the amount 
outstanding. 

“IT am giving you these figures to 
show that if the clearing-houses either 
of the central reserve cities and reserve 
cities, or simply the clearing-houses in 
cities where there are Sub-Treasuries, 
could be properly incorporated and 
privileges given to them in connection 
with the issue of an elastic currency 
suitable to the trade and commerce of 
the country, bearing a high rate of in- 
terest while the same was outstanding, 
and retirable by deposit of lawful 
money in the Treasury of the United 
States, the same as national bank notes 
are now retired, we would then have the 
machinery established for handling an 
asset currency, which would be avail- 
able in all parts of the country. If 
these associations could then be feder- 
ated in some way so that the actual 
cash reserve, which is held in one asso- 
ciation would not be drawn out by an- 
other association and a scramble for 
cash made in times of stress, and by 
combining them under some governmen- 
tal supervision and power whereby the 
reserves of the various associations 
could be massed, I believe we would 
have the beginning of a strong finan- 
cial system in this country. From time 
to time methods could be evolved for 
the retirement of national bank notes 


based upon Government bonds and 
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other of the reforms which are so 
needful could be carried out. 

“The thought which I have just out- 
lined, in a general way, would create 
elasticity in the assets of the banks in 
the associations. In times of 
financial and special activity, 
what the banks require are assets which 


various 


stress 


are readily convertible into cash and 
which will pay depositors as well as af- 
ford a basis for new loans. At such 
times we need expansion in the right 
We do 
not need more fixed currency, but we do 


direction, and not contraction. 


need flexibility.” 

Bankers are entirely accustomed to 
the clearing-houses, and «this is why 
they would prefer to utilize them in 
remedying defects in our currency and 
banking system instead of seeing any 
new and untried piece of machinery set 
up with whose workings the banks are 
not familiar. 


Important Governmental 
Changes 
ISSATISFACTION with many of 


the forms and practices of gov- 
of the 
changes recently taking place in our 
political system. The 
the Constitution providing for the di- 
rect election of United States senators, 
the agitation for the initiative, the ref- 


ernment is indicated by some 


amendment to 


erendum and the recall—al! these are 
signs of popular discontent with the 
workings of a system long believed to 
be the efficient the wit of 


could devise. 


most man 

But an even more startling innova- 
tion is now proposed. This is no more 
nor less than an abolition of the State 
Legislature as a law-making body and 
the substitution therefor of a commis- 
sion of very limited membership. 

The growing intimacy of people of 
different localities resulting from the 
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increase of facilities for communica- 
tion tends to emphasize the difficulty 
of carrying on business under our vary- 
ing State laws. We do not exaggerate 
in saying that it is exceedingly annoy- 
ing and burdensome to business to keep 
track of this multiplicity of statutes 
and to conform to the varying con- 
structions of them by the State courts. 
To obviate this inconvenience a move- 
ment was inaugurated some years ago 
looking to uniform State legislation on 
subjects, and_ this 
has attended with 
success, the uniform Negotiable Instru- 


certain movement 


been considerable 
ments Act being a conspicuous example. 
It might be found, on comparison of 
State laws on a variety of subjects, 
that the differences were not vital and 
that uniform laws with respect to many 
matters could be easily had. 

The with 
adopted by numerous States is this: 
that while a uniform draft of a law 
may he offered, it is liable to undergo 
several modifications before enactment, 


trouble uniform laws 


and is always open to varying inter- 
State courts, so that in 
a gradual divergence in 


pretations by 
the long run 
the law takes place. 

Manifestly, there 
matters of purely State regulation, in 
which the Federal Government has no 
right to interfere. But the things in 
which we are all interested in the same 
way, without regard to State lines, are 
already numerous, and they tend to 


are a number of 


grow in number as the means of com- 
munication multiply. 

In view of recent innovations in gov- 
ernmental matters, it would not be sur- 
prising if before long there should 
come a clearer recognition of the iden- 
tity of 
people of the various States, and that 
this may lead to closer uniformity of 
legislation 


interest existing between the 


laws or even to Federal 
upon a variety of subjects heretofore 
deemed exclusively within the province 


of the States. 











Credit Service’ 


By F. B. Snyper, Assistant CasHier First NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA 


6 ers success of a bank is measured 

largely by the wisdom of its 
loaning policy. Time, money and ef- 
fort expended in securing business can 
be easily wasted by unwise investments 
which consume profits or so absorb 
loanable funds as to make it impossi- 
ble to accommodate deserving depos- 
itors. The most productive loans a 
bank can make are those which fur- 
nish the means to develop its home 
community and the great service of its 
board is to furnish accurate informa- 
tion and sound judgment regarding lo- 
cal credits. In all places not charac- 
terized by diversified industry, how- 
ever, there are generally seasons when 
the home demand for money is light, 
and the banker must either carry un- 
necessarily large reserves or seek out- 
side investments. 

Fiuw Assets. 

Efficient bank management is tested 
by the maintenance of fluid assets, en- 
abling the institution to meet easily all 
reasonable demands both for withdraw- 
als and new loans and at the same time 
to earn the maximum profit consistent 
with this condition. Liquidity of re- 
sources is obtained through: 


(1) Call loans secured by active 
collateral. 
(2) By a constant stream of ma- 


turing notes which the holding bank is 
under no obligation to renew, such as 
are offered by the note broker. 

(3) By short-term secured railroad 
and corporation notes, equipment 
trusts and maturing bonds. 

(4) By a preponderance in the in- 
vestment account of high-grade bonds 
having a broad and easily ascertained 
market. 

Catt Loans. 


(1) Call loans are of the greatest 
importance in keeping assets liquid. 
They should represent demand obliga- 


tions of reputable brokers, approximat- 
ing eighty per cent. of the market 
value of the quickly salable securities 
deposited as collateral. The loan car- 
ries the further agreement, expressed or 
implied, that this margin will be main- 
tained. The comparative safety and 
quick convertibility make for a low 
rate of return. Such loans are a pro- 
tection against depletion of reserves 
by an unexpected demand for money 
from home customers and are highly 
valued for that reason. The Philadel- 
phia market for call loans is not 
marked by the fluctuations of rate 
characteristic of more speculative cen- 
tres. While six per cent. is the max- 
imum, the rate rarely drops below 
three, and changes are not from day 
to day but more often from month to 
month. 


CoMMERCIAL PAPER. 


(2) Commercial paper consists of 
four to six months’ notes of reputable 
concerns engaged in staple mercantile 
and manufacturing lines in amounts of 
$2,500, $5,000 and multiples thereof, 
sold through a note broker as a pro- 
tection to the borrower against local 
financial conditions. Such notes are 
bought on the reputation of the maker 
for integrity and ability and against 
the general security of his assets. The 
broker usually furnishes a copy of the 
maker’s latest financial statement, fre- 
quently certified by independent pub- 
lie accountants, and a list of bank and 
trade references. 


MeTHOopD oF PurcHAsE, 


If purchased with a view to the time 
of greatest home demand for money, 
commercial paper affords a constant 
income when most needed, maintains 


*Copyright by the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia. (This article has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form by the bank for compli- 
mentary distribution.) 
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reserves, and often furnishes the max- 
imum return for outside investments. 
To meet the needs of out-of-town 
banks, brokers will sell notes on op- 





F. B. 
CASHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 


SNYDER 


ASSISTANT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


Mr. Snyder has risen steadily and rapidly 
to a prominent place in banking. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the Merchants 
National Bank of Philadelphia as a subor- 
dinate clerk, and was gradually promoted 
until November, 1909, when he became as- 
sistant cashier. In July, 1910, the Mer- 
chants National was absorbed by the First 


National Bank, and Mr, Snyder was elected 
assistant cashier of the latter institution. 
He is a charter member of Philadelphia 


Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. and has been secretary and vice-presi- 
dent of the chapter. He has also served the 
National Institute as chairman of the educa- 
tional committee, in which capacity he did 
much to stimulate interest in the better 
education of bank clerks for their duties. 
He is at present vice-chairman of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking Committee on 
Post-Graduate Education. Mr. Snyder rep- 
resented Philadelphia Chapter of the Insti- 
tute in the organization of the Evening 
School of Accounts and Finance at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and was a member 
and president of the first class of 1907. 
He is treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Association of Credit Men. His activity in 
the work of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing has made him well known especially 
among the younger bank men of the country 


also 
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tion subject to seven to ten days’ in 
vestigation. 


Tue Broker anv His Function. 


Although the sale of commercial pa- 
per is a business development of the 
last fifteen years, it has grown with 
such rapidity that the gross aggregate 
would probably run into the _ billions 
annually, and at least six brokerage 
firms are said to be turning over not 
less than one hundred million dollars a 
year each. The function of the broker 
is to afford greater seasonal borrow- 
ing facilities than are furnished by the 
local banks and to transfer credit from 


communities where there is an abun- 
dance to those where there is need, 
thus tending to equalize rates. His 


position is, in a measure, analogous 
to that of the underwriters’ 
tion of the fire insurance companies 
in that he distributes the risks in small 
amounts among many creditors, so that 
possible losses fall with less severity 
on any one. The value of his service 
is best exemplified by the extent to 
which reputable concerns have availed 
themselves of it. 


associa- 


Tue Broker’s CHARACTER. 


Banks buying commercial paper do 
not rely as much on the broker’s ad- 
vice as in purchasing funded securi- 
ties from investment kankers, but if 
dealing direct it is well to know his 
character, methods and something of 
his financial responsibility. The chief 
warranty by the broker regarding a 
note is its genuineness and he assumes 
no responsibility for its payment. The 
promptness and skill with which he de- 
tects signs of weakness in his borrow 
ing accounts, his ability to handle the 
situation to preserve the creditors’ 
equities, and the means at his com- 
mand to furnish accommodation to tide 
over temporary stringencies and _pre- 
vent possible emergencies, are import- 
ant elements to be considered in pur- 
chasing his offerings. 

“The three C’s, Character, Capac 
ity and Capital,” are determining fact 
ors in judging the worth of a borrow- 
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er. The two most important of these 
elements are intangible, and positive 
rules in credit granting are, therefore, 
few. The factors are interdependent 
and all three are required to make a 
desirable risk. 


Tue Morar Hazarp. 


How can a bank’s officers judge the 
integrity and ability of men scattered 
over the broad country—men_ with 
whom they never come in contact and 
whom they would pass unknowingly on 
the street? Here the banker must de- 
pend on the opinion of some one else 
for the impressions he is unable to 
gather from a man’s history as set 
down in the mercantile reports. The 
problem is to get an expression from 
a banker who knows the risk and to be 
only “once removed” from the source 
of information. If the maker of a 
note does business in Seattle and your 
facts come from Philadelphia via Chi- 
cago and San Francisco, the opinion 
may reach you in a somewhat garbled 
state, since it is rarely a direct quota- 
tion, but is generally tinctured by the 
minds through which it has passed. 
Some banks protect themselves by a 
triple or quadruple checking through 
different reserve centres, but it some- 
times happens that all the intermedi- 
aries are relying on the same primary 
source, and the result is in effect a 
single opinion. 


Crepit Co-OPERATION. 


Age as well as technical skill is an 
important essential to any credit de- 
partment. It is only by an accumu- 
lation of statistics in comparative form 
over a series of years and the weaving 
of the threads of a business career into 
the completed fabric of history that 
the proper perspective can be secured. 
The establishment of credit relations 
with financial institutions in all the im- 
portant centres, such relations as per- 
mit the frankest interchange of opin- 
ions, is not a matter of months, but 
rather of years of coéperative effort, 
of give and take, and of willingness 
to be the wheel-horse for weeks at a 


time, secure in the knowledge that in 
the hour of greatest need this courtesy 
will be promptly and freely recipro- 
cated. In this way reserve city banks, 
intent upon securing the best credit 
service for themselves and making it 
available for correspondents, have 
been building in the years which have 
passed since the introduction of the 
modern credit department in banking 
institutions. As a result they are able 
to get these highly desirable, first or 
second-hand opinions of character and 
capacity. 


STATEMENT ANALYsIS. 


It is important that the paper-buying 
banker should be able to deduce his 
own unbiased opinion from the facts 
obtainable and, having done so, to 
stand by it. Even the dry statistics 
of the balance-sheets, carefully tabu- 
lated from year to year, may be re- 
plete with character indications. 
Is the cash in bank in reasonable pro- 
portion to liabilities year after year? 
The man must be unwilling to take ex- 
cessive chances, prepared for sudden 
emergencies, a fair dealer with his 
banks and therefore in a position to 
command their support when needed. 
Are the bills and accounts receivable 
excessive when considered in the light 
of the seasons and trade terms of the 
business? Yes? The man must be a 
poor collector or a poor judge of 
credits, and the value of his receiv- 
ables is open to question. Business 
conditions allowed for, does the propor- 
tion of goods on hand to annual sales 
indicate careful merchandising and an 
annual cleaning out of dead stock, or 
is the merchant or manufacturer dis 
inclined to take a small present loss on 
unsuccessful lines in exchange for an 
opportunity to get his capital and en- 
deavors into more profitable business? 


Tue Priant Account. 


Is the plant account gradually in- 
creasing without adequate reserves for 
depreciation, possibly indicating that 
charges have been made to this perma- 
nent investment instead of to expense 
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account? If so, the man is deceiving 
himself, his large profits are earned at 
the cost of the up-keep of his plant, 
and a few years will make a shell out 
of that end of the business. Have pat- 
ents, licenses, franchises or good-will 
been highly valued, indicating an un- 
justified optimism and a tendency to 
capitalize hope and expectation? A 
debt steadily increasing, exceeding 
the capital and out of proportion to the 
quick assets may suggest an inclina- 
tion to overtrade and spread out at a 
rate inconsistent with safety. 


EXPERIENCE. 


The plain unvarnished history of a 
venture and the men who guide it will 
often bristle with warnings to a care- 
ful credit reader. If previous under- 
takings have been unsuccessful and re- 
lief has been sought in the shelter of 
bankruptcy; if a man is constantly 
changing his associates or line of busi- 
ness; if previous efforts have been in 
unrelated industries, indicating a lack 
of training; if fire losses are frequent 
and unexplainable; all these are danger 
signals to be heeded. 


CAPITAL. 


A man with integrity and ability is 
well equipped for his life work, but 
as a seeker of credit he must possess 
the third attribute, Capital. Some 
banks refuse to investigate open mar- 
ket borrowers possessing less than a 
half million net worth, insisting that 
depository banks can care for the 
credit needs of smaller concerns. The 
extent of capital varies with the char- 
acter of the business. A highly sea- 
sonal line, with its major activities 
confined to a few menths, would have 
less capital in proportion to its sales 
than a non-seasonal business, or the 
concern would be a lender of money in 
off periods. As a general rule, the cap- 
ital should exceed the indebtedness, 
and the owners should have more at 
risk than the creditors. 

Capital also bears a direct relation 
to annual sales and is an indication of 
the manner in which the business is 
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handled. If a concern is not turning 
its capital as often as the averag 
well-managed company in the sam 
line, it may be because the sales’ end 
is not aggressively handled, collections 
are not as promptly made, or too much of 
the capital is in fixed assets. On the 
other hand, speculation and _ over- 
trading can be seen in sales showing 
too frequent turning of the capital. 
These matters must always be consid- 
ered in connection with the available 
opinions and data on the character of 
the management. 
Tue Line or Business. 

Conservative paper buyers ordinarily 
express a preference for the notes of 
concerns engaged as_ wholesalers or 
jobbers of staple articles such as 
meats and provisions, groceries, hard- 
ware and dry goods. The trades sup- 
plying the primary wants of food and 
clothing are least affected by  strin- 
gency. The further an occupation is 
removed from these needs, the 
more susceptible it is to the varying 
financial and business conditions. The 
preference given to jobbers and whole- 
salers is due to the greater risks of 
manufacturing. At the other end of 
the scale from the merchant in staples 
is the producer of wines, pianos, period 
furniture. Between the two there is 
a wide range of industries of varying 
desirability as a basis for open credit. 

Nearly all lines of business have at 
times dull or unprofitable periods, 
even though general conditions are 
good and industry as a whole is re- 
muneratively active. It is in such 
times that the real test of management 
is afforded, the weaker concerns are 
weeded out and the fittest, as always, 
survive. The credit man must, there- 
fore, know in a general way the under- 
lying factors in all lines. 


basic 


SEEKING INFORMATION. 

This mass of conditions and excep- 
tions may appear mountainous to the 
busy man in a small bank to whom the 
loans are only a part, even if an im- 
portant part, of the day’s work. It is, 
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therefore, increasingly necessary to 
seek information in the larger financial 
centres from reserve agents of such 
size that their own investments have 
demanded the creation of a separate 
department for investigation and com- 
pilation. 

Systematic revision of credit infor- 
mation, at least once a year, by out- 
of-town bankers who deal direct with 
the commercial paper broker is essen- 
tial. Many changes can occur in a 
credit risk during a twelve month, and 
because a reserve agent has once 
bought or checked a name, it does not 
necessarily follow that it will con- 
tinue to do so. 


Suort-TermM Nores. 


(3) Short-term notes and maturing 
bonds combine the security of a funded 
or collateral debt with the indifference 
to market conditions of commercial pa- 
per. Railroad companies frequently 
employ three-year notes as a means of 
temporary financing in a market un- 
favorable to the flotation of long-time 
bonds. The credit of a few railroads 
is so high that they issue unsecured 
promises to pay for this purpose, but 
more frequently the notes are secured 
by a pledge of bonds, which are sold 
at the maturity of the notes to fund 
the debt. The factors determining the 
investment value are the strength and 
credit of the issuing company and the 
security of the collateral. 


EguieMEeNtT Trusts. 


Equipment notes or trust certificates 
are issued by railroads to buy new 
rolling stock. They generally approxi- 
mate eighty per cent. of the purchase 
price and are secured by a pledge of 
the equipment as collateral, either by 
reposing title thereto in the trust com- 
pany which issues the certificates guar- 
inteed by the railroad company, or by 
making the trust company trustee of an 
indenture covering the collateral. 
These notes are often issued with serial 
maturities and all of the equipment re- 
mains pledged until the last note is 
paid. Preference is sometimes ex- 
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pressed for the middle maturities in 
such cases, as the equity is theoretically 
at its highest point before depreciation. 
It has been estimated that in the period 
from 1893 to 1896, when roads having 
over $60,000,000 of equipment obliga- 
tions were placed in receivers’ hands, 
no losses were suffered by holders of 
such equipment notes, even though the 
issuing companies had in some cases 
defaulted on their first mortgage bonds. 
Courts frequently authorize receiver's 
certificates to meet interest and serial 
principal payments in order to preserve 
the use of the rolling stock to the 
harassed road. No record of a default 
of any consequence in payment is 
known to financial authorities. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


Manufacturing and industrial con- 
cerns have also found the short-term 
note a desirable means of providing for 
temporary needs. They are issued in 
individual cases to purchase stock in 
allied corporations, for additions and 
improvements, and to replenish work- 
ing capital temporarily depleted by un- 
usual conditions. 


Purpose or Issue. 


The original financing of some in- 
dustrials was by a preferred stock issue 
and the provision that the real property 
could not be mortgaged without the 
consent of a fixed percentage of the 
shareholders. Under such conditions 
it is often easier to issue short-term 
debentures than to go through the legal 
processes incidental to obtaining such 
assents. 

The same expediency also prompts 
concerns with valuable unencumbered 
plants to finance their immediate wants 
with debentures rather than to create a 
mortgage indebtedness with the attend- 
ant formalities. Something of the 
same security is afforded by providing 
against the creation of a real estate 
lien during the life of the notes. 

The desirability of industrial offer- 
ings as conservative investments is 
largely a matter of the individual judg- 
ment of the credit risk. Analysis of 
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corporation statements and_ investiga- 
tion of business methods are quite as 
necessary as in the purchase of com- 
mercial paper. 


Martrurine Bonps. 


For almost absolute security, matur- 
ing underlying bonds of the larger 
railroad systems are without an equal. 
With six to ten months to run, they 
furnish the best of investments for de- 
posits having a specified tenure coinci- 
dent with the maturity of the bond. 
The high degree of safety, of course, 
tends to a low yield. 


Market ConpirTIOoNs. 


In buying short-term securities it 
should be remembered that the market 
is not always active, and it may be 
necessary to carry them to maturity in 
order to realize the purchase price. On 
the other hand, changes in quotations 
are, as a rule, only fractional, as, owing 
to the short time the securities run, a 
small change in price has a large effect 
on the yield. 

Bonps. 


(4) In the selection of bonds, the 
three characteristics generally consid- 
ered, mentioned in the order of their 
importance, are: Security of principal 
and income; marketability; yield. 

Bonds are classified in four general 
divisions according to the business of 
the issuing corporations, namely: Mu- 
nicipals, railroads, industrials, public 
utilities. 

MUNICIPALS. 


The most important element in mu- 
nicipal bonds is their legality. State 
laws erect so many statutory barriers 
against the over-issue of such securi- 
ties that when these restrictions are 
observed, the safety of the principal is 
almost assured. The offering broker 
will furnish a certified copy of the 
legal opinion and the standing of the 
firm signing it can be ascertained 
through a correspondent bank. As a 
general rule, the importance attached 
to meeting promptly municipal obliga- 


tions is in inverse proportion to th 
distance from financial centres. This 
sometimes accounts for the delay i: 
payment of maturing bonds or coupons 
of small cities or towns in 
the West and Southwest. Ther 


are certain classes of  improve- 
ment, assessment and _ drainag 


bonds, which, on the surface, appear to 
be obligations of the community, but in 
reality are liens on abutting real estate 
ahead of mortgages and having about 
the same claim as unpaid taxes. Often- 
times the process of recovery in case of 
default is costly, lengthy and laborious. 
This increased risk is the cause of the 
relatively large return. 

The availability of municipals as se- 
curity for public deposits and in some 
States as a reserve, or as investments 
for trustees and savings banks broad- 
ens their market and consequently in- 
creases their desirability, but reduces 
the yield. Except in the case of the 
States and larger cities, the market is 
not active and such bonds are not quick- 
ly salable. 


Ralts. 


Conservative bank investments are in- 
variably seasoned securities, that is, 
bonds issued against old established 
concerns which have stood the test of 
several succeeding cycles of depression 
and prosperity. Good railroad bonds 
have come to be looked upon as the 
highest type of such securities. A suc- 
cessful investor once said that his in- 
variable rule in buying railroad bonds 
was “to get down close to the rails.” 
No better maxim could be given to the 
cautious buyer. It is no longer prac- 
ticable to buy many first-mortgage 
bonds of the older railroad systems, but 
it is increasingly necessary to avoid in- 
vestment in issues so far junior as to 
bear invariably the brunt of possible re- 
organization. The average bond buy- 
er would not take a mortgage on a 
property in his vicinity unless_ his 
equity was from forty per cent. to 
sixty per cent. A railroad bond is 
merely a mortgage split up in small 
pieces, and it demands equally cautious 
scrutiny. The stockholders, with full 
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voice in the management, should have 
the heavier risk in the investment, leav- 
ing an ample protection for the 
creditors. 


Open MortGaGes. 


A legitimate method of providing for 
future financial needs is to authorize 
at the annual meeting an issue of bonds 
in excess of immediate requirements and 
to place the unused bonds in escrow 
under strict limitations as to the pur- 
peses for and amounts in which they 
can be issued. This is technically 
called an “open mortgage.” Like many 
other practices, the open mortgage is 
susceptible to improper uses. When the 
issue of treasury bonds is restricted to 
new construction at a fixed percentage 
of cost, expenses may be charged to 
improvements and _ bonds _ released 
against the total; when the escrow pro- 
vision relates to excess of earnings over 
charges the same method increases the 
net income and, consequently, the ex- 
tent to which bonds may be issued. In 
common with all credit propositions, it 
comes back to a consideration of the 
character of the management. 


INCOME. 


The security of pripcipal is also af- 
fected by the margin of income over 
fixed charges. This is a corollary to 
the previous statement regarding the 
bondholders’ equity. A heavy burden 
of interest imposed by excessive bond- 
ed indebtedness is oftentimes a severe 
drawback to successful operation. Wide 
fluctuations in earnings are not en- 
couraging to conservative investment, 
particularly on “one commodity” lines, 
that is, roads dependent on a single in- 
dustry for prosperity. 


MARKETABILITY. 


Next to security of principal, mar- 
ketability is the characteristic which 
should distinguish the majority of a 
bank’s bond holdings if they are to be, 
in fact and in name, quick assets. 
Even listing on a large stock exchange 
is not always a guarantee of quick sales. 


If listed securities have been bought 
for their intrinsic worth, it will gen- 
erally be found that they are in suffi- 
cient demand to be readily absorbed 
when offered a little below the market. 
High-grade bonds are the last to feel 
price depression and generally the first 
to recover. The prime importance of 
ready salability is usually brought 
home in times of stress, when securities 
must be quickly turned or offered as 
collateral to loans. 


Tue Dancer or Hieu YIevp. 


High rate of yield is a desideratum 
in a business conducted on such a nar- 
row margin of profit as banking. 
Money, however, commands a_ price 
which is ascertainable, and a security of- 
fered on a six per cent. basis in a five 
per cent. market generally lacks some 
essential element of a conservative in- 
vestment. The additional income is in 
the nature of insurance for the pur- 
chaser against the increased risk and 
is always a warning to the conservative. 
The dollar should never be held so close 
to the eye that it obscures the sun. 


INDUSTRIALS, 


Industrial bonds representing long- 
term obligations of manufacturing 
concerns are usually considered less de- 
sirable than railroad securities for in- 
vestment purposes. This is probably 
because most businesses of this charac- 
ter are susceptible to rather violent 
fluctuations of prosperity and depres- 
sion arising from both general and 
specific causes, and the extent to which 
many concerns are dependent on the 
life, energy and ability of a few men 
or even a single man. Values fluctuate 
with changing management and shift- 
ing conditions of trade. The attitude 
of the Government toward industrial 
corporations of magnitude also has its 
influence on this class of security. 


Pusiic Utinity Securities. 


Public utility bonds are issued by 
corporations supplying light, heat, 
power, water and_ electric  rail- 
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way transportation and tele- 
phone and _ telegraphic facilities. 
The commodities furnished or services 
performed are generally numbered 
among the refinements of a compara- 
tively recent period, but most of these 
achievements have now become positive 
economic necessities. At first such 
business was in the hands of local in- 
vestors and business men, but a suc- 
ceeding era of combination developed 
the possibility of economies of main- 
tenance and operation, and the holding 
company has become an_ important 
factor. By the ownership of stock it 
controls underlying companies, super- 
vises their management, develops and 
broadens their field, buys their supplies 
and collects the inereased dividends 
resulting from enhanced earnings. The 
more important holding companies are 
in the hands of competent financiers 
who understand the profit in borrowing 
money, and public utility securities are, 
therefore, assuming a more important 
position in the market. There are 
regularly quoted on the New York 
Exchange some 117 bonds issued by 
about seventy-four such companies. 


Gas AND E.ectric Bonps. 


At the present time gas and electric 
properties are developing rapidly in 
the holding company idea. Since 1902 
the aggregate gross earnings of such 
properties in all of the large cities out- 
side of New York have shown a steady 
increase, whereas railroads and indus- 
trial earnings have risen and fallen 
with changing financial and _ business 
conditions. Total net earnings of the 
gas and electric companies analyzed 
have shown an increase of eighty per 
cent. for the eight years from 1902 
to 1910. 


WATER. 


The weakest element has been the 
tendency to capitalize anticipated econ- 
omies by pumping new consolidations 
full of water. In the flotation of orig- 
inal companies a bond issue generally 
represented the investment, although 
the stock steadily acquired a measure 


of value if a portion of the earnings 
was permitted to accumulate as surplus 
or was put into the extension or im- 
provements of the property. If a con- 
solidation was then formed of local 
companies, collateral bonds or secured 
notes could be issued for the under- 
lying stocks, a preferred issue offered 
to provide working capital and com- 
mon issued as a bonus or for promoters’ 
fees. After a period of operation 
under such an organization, the control 
might pass to a larger holding com- 
pany investing in a number of plants 
in widely scattered communities to avoid 
possible depressions arising from local 
conditions. With a further collateral 
bond issue secured by common stock 
of the acquired properties and junior to 
preferred stock and collateral bonds of 
the first holding companies and mort- 
gage bonds of the underlying compa- 
nies representing the original invest- 
ment, the ultimate investor is a long 
way from the “rails.” 


MANAGEMENT. 


In the hands of conservative and 
capable engineering firms of large 
capital and strong affiliations, with 
ample resources to command the best 
talent in mechanics and finance, gas 
and electric light securities should pos- 
sess intrinsic worth and _ consistent 
earning power. Under less able man- 
agement they are in many cases highly 
speculative and lacking the essential 
elements of conservative investments. 


Water Bonps. 


The business of supplying water for 
domestic purposes to municipalities is 
coming more and more into the hands 
where it seems to belong properly— 
the local government—so that the vol- 
ume of securities issued on such prop- 
ositions should tend to decrease. There 
is also always present the element of 
the possible competition of municipal 
plants. In analyzing the statement of 
a water company, one of the difficulties 
is to fix a fair value on the franchise. 
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FRANCHISES AND Pustic Favor. 


The investment value of securities 
issued by a corporation dependent on 
the favor of the public or the privileges 
it grants rests in a large measure on 
the terms of the franchise and the com- 
pany’s attitude toward the people. Ter- 
minating franchises should run well be- 
yond the life of bonds; burdensome re- 
strictions which may affect earnings 
should be guarded against, and a man- 
agement unpopular with patrons should 
be avoided. 


Evectric Raitways. 


Electric railways’ investments are the 
nearest approach to the bonds of steam 
roads. The history of railroads is 
often one of construction, development, 
expansion, exploitation and reorganiza- 
tion with the profit to the ultimate 
rather than the pioneer investor. 
Whether electric tractions must event- 
ually pass through these various stages 


is impossible to foresee, but judging 
by some examples, history may be 
reasonably expected to repeat itself. 
Some companies have passed from weak 
to stronger hands and their securities 
have begun to season. This is particu- 
larly true of underlying securities of 
systems located in the larger cities. 


THe MARKET. 


The investor’s demand for higher re- 
turns has also tended to make a market 
for high-grade public utilities so that 
in many cases they have not fluctuated 
as widely as railroad bonds. Much 
still depends on the character of the 
banking-house which brings out a se- 
curity, on the care with which the pre- 
liminary investigations were made, the 
supervision of the management exer- 
cised while acting as bankers for the 
company, and the command of sufficient 
ready capital to meet possible emer- 
gencies or temporary financial needs. 


The Fisher Plan to Standardize the 
Dollar 


By JoHn RaymMonp CuMMINGS 


INDLY allow me space for some 
suggestions in regard to Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher’s proposal to ‘‘stand- 
ardize the dollar.” Instead of coining 
a token money from gold let us simply 
re-define a dollar as “‘such quantity of 
gold as shall, at any time, be equal in 
value”—to the unit to be adopted. If 
this be done and we quit coining gold 
and instead issue “in exchange for gold 
ut the market price at the time of ex- 
change” Jlegal-tender gold certificates 
“redeemable in gold at the market price 
at the time of redemption,” we shall 
have a money convertible into gold but 
independent of gold’s fluctuations. It 
would simply amount to keeping gold 
nominally attached to our money sys- 
tem out of deference to those who think 
it should have a gold basis. 


This plan is easy and practicable, 
and will make a comparatively stable 
currency. Under it anybody who want- 
ed gold for export or the arts could get 
it, and there would not be any inter- 
ference with foreign commerce that 
need worry us. It could be only such 
as would be attributable to the contin- 
ued use by other countries of a fluctu- 
ating money. The trouble of changing 
our money values to their equivalents in 
gold would be no more than the trouble 
of changing dollars to pounds and 
pence or to other foreign standards. If, 
as is supposed, gold is falling in value, 
our prices would cease to advance and 
would ultimately be on a lower level, 
but this would only mean that we had 
adopted a superior money and had thus 
got rid of a difficulty other countries 
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were still coping with—falling money 
value and rising prices; the equivalent 
of falling wages except as workers 
from time to time recover their loss by 
negotiation or by coercive action. 

This plan is the same in principle as 
Professor Fisher’s, but it is safer in 
method for the reason that if we con- 
tinue to coin gold and its value con- 
tinues to fall, we may reach a point 
where the temptation to the counter- 
feiter will be a grave danger; all the 
greater because there will be so large 
a margin on a single coin. This danger 
would be all the more likely to con- 
front us if all nations should adopt the 
plan, for even if as much gold were 
kept tied up for money purposes, it 
would be such an object lesson as would 
demonstrate the folly of using gold for 
money and probably would cause a 
marked fall of value. 

I elaborated this system fifteen years 
ago, but it is not a perfect system be- 
cause it is not wholly automatic, though 
it would give us a better money than 
any in use to-day or that ever was in 
use. 

If a large number of business men 
are desirous of inaugurating the plan 
they need not wait for Congressional 
action. It can be adopted independent- 
ly of the laws of the United States; 
not wholly without inconvenience, but 
without insuperable obstacles. I quote 
from the paper referred to: 

“The system proposed would work 
perfectly with our present forms of 
money without any change of coinage 
or issuance, if Congress would simply 
define a dollar to be ‘the money equiva- 
lent’ of the value proposed. It would 
work just as well with the so-called fiat 
money as with gold and silver, and any 
increase in the volume of fiat money 
could injure only the holders of previ- 
It could not injure those 
holding promises to pay nor those hav- 
ing money obligations to meet, as all 
such obligations would be for the 
money equivalents of so many units of 
value and not for a given number of 
money units. 

“It is also worthy of note that the 
system could be inaugurated independ- 


ous issues. 
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ently of government by the association 
of large numbers of business men. 
among whom it would be agreed that a 
dollar is the money equivalent of the 
unit of value.* 

“They would have an official quota- 
tion furnished to all members as often 
as might be desirable and all obliga- 
tions would be paid among them the 
same as proposed for all the people if 
the system became law. Such associa- 
tion of men would grow so that all 
concerns within the organization would 
be looked upon with favor by every- 
body. They could deal more equitably 
with their employees, and would soon 
be able to snap their fingers at Con- 
gress and Wall Street; and when legiti- 
mate business has invented and adopted 
methods that make it independent of leg- 
islators, legislators will legalize the 
methods and thus remove even the in- 
conveniences of circumventing shallow 
laws that hamper instead of helping 
business.” 


Even this money is not perfect. The 
perfect money is wholly automatic in 
issue and in cancellation, and when the 
perfect system is inaugurated Con- 
gress and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will have nothing to say or do about 
it. The demands of trade will regulate 
it absolutely and perfectly. 


Farm Mortgage Loans 


ISCUSSION about the 
farmers are paying on mortgage 
loans promises to lead to action that 
may be helpful. In Minnesota, Hon. 
Kelsey S. Chase, Bank Superintendent, 
has addressed circulars to the State 
banks inquiring how much each bank 
has invested in farm mortgages; and 
also if it would be possible, in the 
event that all Minnesota State banks 
agree to lower rates of interest paid 
on time certificates of deposit, to lend 
on farm mortgages at lower rates. 


rates 


* To avoid confusion it would be well to adopt 
the word “unit” instead of ‘“dollar,’’ meanings 
thereby the standardized dollar. 























Method of Handling Loans and Dis- 
counts as Used by the Continental 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Shreveport, La. 


By T. C. Papon, Notre Te ter. 


HE system used by this institution 

in handling its loans and discounts 

has been found satisfactory in every 

way, effecting a great saving of time 
and labor. 

We use a vertical filing case for our 
notes, filing them alphabetically, and 
before the opening of the bank each 
day the notes which fall due on that 


N° 18880 


being done at this hour so that the 
money and cash items received during 
the day can be turned into the paying 
teller, in order to facilitate the work of 
the tellers and bookkeepers in handling 
their day’s business. Any paper re- 
ceived after that hour and prior to the 
close of the bank is considered the same 
as the following day’s business. 





Amount, $1,000.00 


Maturity__Meay 22, 1913 Interest, $§____20.00 _ 
Endorser_Jobn Jones & Coll _________ Total, $_1,020100 _ 








Maker My. Jas. Smith, 
1014 Texas Street, 
City. 
Kia. 1. 
day are picked out and placed behind At 2 o'clock, or shortly prior thereto, 


ll the other notes in their respective 
compartments, which enables the note 
teller readily to place his hands on 
them without having to run through a 
batch of notes to find the desired one, 
lus facilitating the handling of the 
paper, and a quick disposal of the cus- 
omers at the window. 

The renewals or new notes received 
‘uring the day’s business are placed, 
temporarily, in a small box on _ note 
teller’s desk until about 2 p. m., when 
the notes are tagged and bal: socal, it 


the loan and discount teller takes the 
notes received during the day from the 
temporary box on his desk and tags 
them, the tag and notice card being 
tuade at the same operation, the card 
and tag being so arranged that in writ- 
ing the tag (Fig. 1) which is on top, 
the amount, maturity, etc., are also 
written in their proper places on the 
notice card by the use of carbon paper. 
In doing this a white notice card (Fig. 
2) is used for customers in the city, 
and a buff or yellow card is used 
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CONTINENTAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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We hold your Note for - - - $$ 1,000.00 
Which willbe due way 22, 1915 Interest, $ = 2.00 | 


Endorsed bY Sonn Jones & Coll Total, $ 1.020100 
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Don’t Forget the Time and Place 
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Fig. 2. 
for customers out-of-town, thus en-_ the possibility of error by placing the 
abling one to distinguish at a glance the wrong amount on the tags. The per- 
out-of-town notices from the city no-  foration on the end of the tag is for 


tices—this being done on account of the purpose of easily removing the tag 
sending the notices of maturity to out- from the note when it is paid or re- 
of-town customers several days before newed, the tag being stamped paid 

sending the notices to city customers, renewed, as the case may be (Figs. 4 


our custom being to notify city custom- and 5) and filed for reference. 

ers four or five days before maturity The notes are then recorded in a 
and out-of-town customers eight or ten numerical register, after which they are 
days before maturity. posted in the liability ledger and en- 


After being written, the tag, which tered under the date of their respec- 
is gummed and perforated on the left tive maturities in the tickler or daily 
end, is then attached to the note (Fig. reminder. They are then filed in the 
3), and the notes are then ready for note case in their respective alphabeti- 
balancing, and are balanced from the cal compartments. 
tags, thus giving a double check against The cards, which are made at the 
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L101 lo~ —_—_— sdapeatter date we, the signers, endorsers, sureties, and all of us, in sclido, promise to pay to the order of 
E. CONTINENTAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 2 their banking house in Shreveport, Louisiana, the sum of 
¢ MWA 2 wand —— es _POLLARS 


for value received, with interest thereon, at the rate of eight per cent per annum from maturity until paid. 
This note is secured by pledge and delivery of pad coourtiten mentioned on the reverse hereof. Should said securities DECLINE IN VALUE. the 
note hereby agrees, within twenty-four ho om demand on him to that effect made by the holder of this note, to furnish and pledge 
ADDIT 1ONA SECURITIES, satisfactory to the holder “et this note, to cover such decline. And the failure or refusal by the maker to furnish such 
additional securities when so called for, shall AT ONCE MATURE this ase and pledge. 
Should this note not BE PAID AT MATURITY, or when it BECOM DUE by failure to furnish additional securities as above provided, or for 
SELL the yo securities, at Public or Private Sale, without recourse to Judiciai 
ee ene Se ing same to purchaser 


any other reason, ste thes holder thereof is hereby authorized TO 
at 
nd commissions for selling 


reby irrevocably authorized to gor ow shares of stock, or other securities on the boo! 





$ Th 
Judicial or auction sale thereof. — this note not be paid at maturity or when due as above, 
to make or enforce the same, or ould this note be placed in the hands of an. attorney for collection, the mak shalt pey 
which are tinea at 10 per cent. o the amount then due on this note, which attorney's fees are secured by this pledge. At the “maturity of this note, or 
when otherwise due, as above provided, any money on deposit or otherwise to the credit of the maker on the books of sald CONTINENTAL & 
TRUST COMPANY, shall at once stand applied to the payment of this note, unless it be otherwise paid. The drawers and endorsers severally waive pre- 
sentation for payment, protest and potice of protest, and non-payment of this note. 


DUE Vo. eee . Ulu ache Sheer flden 
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N° 18892 


April 1, 1913 


Amount, $__800.090— 





Maturity 


Endorser. Geo. W. Evans 


Interest, $__ 





Maker Mr. E. J. Bailoy, 


a 





City 








Fic. 4 
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days after date we, the signers, endorsers, sureties, and ali of us, im solido, promise to pay to the order of 
& TRUST COMPANY, at their banking house in Shreveport, Louisiana, the sum of 


SHREVEPORT. LA_2UA1_“2~- 1912 








DOLLARS 
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The holder Ot this note ‘shall have the right to purchase 
pas 


for value received, with interest thereon, at the rate of eight per cent per annum from maturity until paid. 


This note is secured by pledge and delivery of the securities mentioned om the reverse 
maker of this note hereby agrees, within twenty-four hours from demand on him to that —, 
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roceedings, and is hereby irrevocably authorized to transfer any shares gf stock, or other ng to purch: 
aa rT such Public or Private sal The proceeds of the shid pledged securities shall be applied “a ' o commissions for selling; 


to the payment ga note in ages and interest and the ten per cent. attorney's 
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felal or auctio: Je thereof. Should this note not a at maturity or when due as above, “ a employ an attorney 
make or enforce the same, or should thi: 10 placed in the hands an attorney for collectidQ) ‘th r such attorney, 

fixed at 10 per cent. on the amount then due on this note, which attorney's ~— are secu . ” the maturity of this note, or 

en otherwise due, as above provided, any money on deposit or otherwise to the credit of the maker Oe said CONTINENTAL BANK & 

= UST COMPANY, shall at once stand applied to the —— of this note, uniess it be Otherwise paid. endorsers severally waive pre- 
entation for payment, protest and notice of protest, and non-payment of this note. 
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same time as the tags, are now placed 
in a vertical file-box according to the 
month and date of their maturity, the 
white ecards being placed in the front 
' the compartment and the yellow or 
ff cards in the back, thus separating 
out-of-town notices from the city 
‘tices, so that in notifying the makers 
‘notes due on, say the 21st instant, 
would, about eight to ten days be- 

re that date, simply turn to that date 
the notice-box and take out the yel- 

w or buff cards, check them back 
gainst the tickler or maturity book, 
lace them in the open-face or outlook 


envelopes and they are ready to 
mail, doing likewise with the cards 
four or five days before that date, which 
we find to be quite a saving of time and 
labor in that it obviates the necessity of 
writing the notice cards or addressing 
the envelopes for them. 

This also gives a double check 
against entering the note under the 
wrong maturity, as in taking a batch 
of notice cards from the box and check- 
ing them against the maturity book, 
should there be a card short we know 
there is a note entered under that date 
that should be entered elsewhere; or 
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N° 18891 


Maturity___May 2, 1913 


Endorser. --Collateral-- 
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Amount, $1,500.00 — 
Interest, 


Total, 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. 22224~ 2D _19) 
days after date we, the signers, endorsers, sureties, apd all of us. in solido, promise to pay to the order of 
AL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 2 their banking house in Shreveport, Loulslana, the sum of 
_. ean RR SA en DOLLARS 
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maker of this note hereby agr 
ADDITION 

Additional securities when so for, shall AT 
id this note not BE PAID AT MATURITY, 


(2) to the payment of this note In Srincipal and 
Gedtedness, then Gue or ther become 4: 
$100,000. The 
Judicial or auction sale thereof. Should this note 
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when otherwise due, as abov rovided, any money on deposit otherwise the credit of the maker on 
TRUST COMPANY, shall at “ones stand ‘applied to the payment "of this note, unless it be otherwise paid. ‘The “erewer and endorsers severally waive pre- 
@ntation for payment, protest and notice of protest, and non-payment of this note. oom 
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should there be a card over we know as a constant reminder of past-due 


should be a note entered under 
that date which is not there, and a short 
search will disclose the error. This 
also gives us a check against the notice 
cards after they are mailed out, as by 
placing the address of the maker on 
the tag, which is necessary in order to 
have the same on the notice card, we 
can always refer to the tag and see 
just how the notice was addressed, the 
address on the card serving as the ad- 
dress for the open-face or outlook 
envelope. 

At the close of the day’s business 
the paper which has not been attended 
to promptly on that day is taken from 
the note case and -placed in a small 
clip which is always before us, serving 


there 


paper, and enables us to keep after the 
delinquents until the paper is taken 
care of. 

Of course, the arrangement of the 
cards and tags could be changed to suit 
the ideas of anyone using them, the 
principle only remaining the same, and 
it is believed that this system is one 


which could be used by a bank of any 
size with a saving of considerable time 
and extra work in notifying, at the 


same time giving a double check against 
possible errors in recording notes. 
Should any of your readers desire fur- 
ther information regarding this system 
I shall be pleased to supply them with 
a full explanation and sample sets of 
the cards, ete. 
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Judging an Industrial Bond 


By Oscar NEWFANG. 


1 bonds of private corporations 

are usually divided into three 
classes—railroad, public service and in- 
dustrial. Owing to the fact that the 
two former classes of corporations fur- 
nish transportation or other services, 
while the industrial corporation deals 
in merchandise, the standards for judg- 
ing the safety of the first two classes 
vary greatly from those which meas- 
ure the degree of risk in an industrial 
bond. 

As in any other investment, the ob- 
jects to be attained by an investment 
in industrial bonds are, in the order of 
their importance, the safety of the 
principal, regularity of income and 
amount of yield. 

The safety of the principal depends 
primarily upon the margin in the value 
of the property pledged over the 
amount of the bond issue; or, as it is 
usually called, upon the equity. Among 
conservative lenders upon bond or mort- 
gage, it is customary to expect a mini- 
mum pledge of property worth about 
twice the amount of the bond issue, al- 
though choice properties may safely be 
bonded up to sixty per cent. or sixty 
five per cent. of their value. The pros- 
pective purchaser of a bond should, 
therefore, first ascertain the _ total 
urount of the issue which he contem- 
plates buying, and should know upon 
What property it is a lien and the value 
of that property, which (as stated) 
ould be at least twice the amount of 

bond issue. If there are prior 
's upon the property, they must be 
ineted before the ratio of property 
ue to the bond issue is determined; 

in such a case the investor in a 
ior issue takes the additional risk of 
second mortgage holder; that is, the 
ior lien must first be satisfied in full 
ore he will obtain anything what- 
r. 

The second requirement of the bond 


buyer, regularity of income, depends 
mainly upon the margin of net earn- 
ings above interest requirements. The 
fluctuations of income in an industrial 
corporation are apt to be wider than in 
a railroad or public service company, 
and the careful investor demands a min- 
imum average income for a period of 
years of at least twice the interest 
charges on his bond issue. He also pre- 
fers the bonds of companies that pro- 
vide a safe surplus account to those of 
companies that pay out in dividends the 
entire or nearly the entire earnings 
above interest charges. 

In making a bond investment it is 
well to remember that over a long peri- 
od of years the regularity of income is 
greater for a staple industry than for 
a luxury. It must also be noted that 
certain industries, such as coal or other 
mining, lumbering, etc., exhaust their 
resources by the very nature of their 
operations, and such properties are 
rarely desirable as bases for bond is- 
sues. Other industries depend, more or 
less, upon artificial conditions, such as 
tariffs, etc., for their prosperity, and 
the regularity of their earnings is for 
that reason less certain than that of 
industries which rest wholly upon nat- 
ural conditions of trade. The bonds of 
the former are, therefore, not so safe 
an investment as those of the latter 
class. 

In determining the net earnings 
available for the interest charge of a 
bond issue, the policy of the corpora- 
tion in charging off an adequate 
amount of its gross profits for depre- 
ciation of its plant is a very important 
factor. If this is not done, a com- 
pany may show a handsome margin of 
earnings above fixed charges, and may 
pay most of the amount to stockhold- 
ers as dividends, but when the bonds 
mature it will be found that the plant 
has depreciated so greatly that its value 
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is much less than the amount of the 
bond issue. The proper percentage to 
charge to depreciation, of course, va- 
ries in different industries; but the best 
practice seems to be to make an annual 
charge of ten per cent. against machin- 
ery and five per cent. against real es- 
tate. A well-managed corporation 
ought to appropriate to the upkeep of 
its plant a part of its earnings suffr 
ciently large to maintain the plant in 
full efficiency; or, better, still, to im- 
prove its productiveness. In order to 
judge an industrial bond intelligently, 
both the amount charged to deprecia- 
tion and the amount of replacements 
and improvements should be known. 
Otherwise it is difficult for an investor 
to know that the property is properly 
maintained. 

The last of the principal _finan- 
cial factors determining the _ reg- 
ularity of income on an_ in- 
dustrial bond is the amount of 
working capital possessed by the cor- 
poration. It is a generally accepted 
principle that the safe operation of an 
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industry demands a quick or circulati 
capital twice as large as the compan 
current or floating indebtedness. ‘I’ 
operate with a much narrower margin 
endangers the solvency of the corpora 
tion 


y 


in times of financial stress, and 
thus adds an element of uncertainty to 
the corporation’s continued operation 
and the continuous payment of its inter- 
est charges. The working capital should 
be large enough to operate the plant to 
full capacity and as a rule the 
larger the ratio of circulating cap- 
ital (that is, capital which is being 
turned over at a profit) to the plant 
(that is, capital which is diminishing 
by depreciation) the stronger the cor- 
poration may be regarded and the more 
desirable its bonds will be as an in- 
vestment. 

The provisions for a sinking fund 
made in a bond issue must, of course, 
also be taken into account in judging 
the bond, as must also the ability, the 
conservatism and the character of the 
company’s management. 


Teach the Children Thrift 


By Frank C. Mortimer, Casuier First Nationat BANK, BERKELEY, CAL. 


O* E of the most glaring defects of 
our present educational system 
considered as a means of preparation 
for life’s work is the lack of any gen- 
eral and systematic training in the prac- 
tice of thrift. For a people as practi- 
cal as we are the omission of any such 
provision is significant. It points to 
the fact that our boundless natural re- 
sources and the countless opportuni- 
ties for making money have lulled us 
into a false security. The future seemed 
so assured it appeared hardly worth 
while to stint ourselves in the present. 
Experience teaches that success in 
life depends not so much on the abil- 
ity to make money as on the ability to 


save it. But in educating our children 
we seem to go upon the assumption 
that the very reverse of this is true. 
Or do we go upon the assumption that 
children who have spent the most im- 
pressionable part of their lives in care- 
less disregard of thrift will suddenly, 
and, as it were, overnight, become fru- 
gal and provident? If so, we are mak- 
ing a grave mistake. 

Thrift does not come at beck 
and call, nor can it be slipped on or 
off like an old coat. It is established 
by practice rather than by theory, by 
example rather than by precept. 

Thrift to become a fixed habit must 
be practiced with regularity and be 
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given opportunity for exercise over an 
appreciable length of time. And unless 
it becomes fixed as a habit it is of com- 
paratively little value. Spasmodic sav- 
ing followed by spasmodic extravagance 
makes for ruin as surely as does habit- 
ual improvidence. 


Make Turirrt FasHioNAaBLe. 


Great as is the value of thrift from 
the point of view of economics, yet its 
value is not limited wholly to that field. 
The training afforded by its practice 
calls for the exercise of qualities that 
are predominantly moral in their char- 
acter. Thrift means self-control. It 
means self-mastery. It means that we 
must learn to forego immediate pleas- 
ure for the sake of some more distant 
good. 

We should make thrift fashionable 
once more and restore this normal at- 
tribute of respectable independence to 
its rightful place in the esteem of our 
world of society as well as business. 

It is the custom to teach children 
to read and write and to direct their 
minds in approved channels of higher 
education to prepare them for life’s 
work. These things are essential, but 
by no means do they complete a child’s 
education. 

In the polytechnic drills to which 
certain classes are subjected, the scope 
has not been sufficiently widened to 
take into consideration the technique 
required for saving the income resulting 
from the making of articles of more or 
less usefulness that are turned out from 
these industrial schools. 

What does it profit a man to be mas- 
tvr of seven languages or jack of half a 
doven trades, if he lose all his sub- 
since through extravagant habits that 

zit have been checked or eliminated 

wether ? 

We teach children control of their 

nds and bodies—their tempers and de- 

cs. Why not teach them control of 
cir income and their pocketbook? 
is would give the child an object 

‘son in economic management. It 

uld impress on the youthful intellect 

value of money, its earning capacity 


and its relation to the economic life of 
nations. 

Now, as of old, forethought is 
shown to be the safest and best guide 
for human well-being. 

It is not always possible to train the 
parents to new habits, but “as the twig 
is bent the tree will be inclined,” and 
the inculeation of the genuine princi- 
ples of thrift will certainly be of last- 
ing benefit to the rising generation. 

With a systematic teaching of thrift, 
we would find that the young men and 
women graduated from our schools 
would be, not dependent, but depend- 
able men and women, who would be 
made into sterling citizens with full 
cognizance of the value of money and 
its earning power. 


A Text-Book on Turirvt. 


The science of thrift ought to be 
taught in every school, in every city 
and every country-side. 

We should place in the hands of 
every teacher and pupil a new text-book, 
the keynote of which should be thrift. 

This book should contain graded les- 
sons in the important subject of which 
it treats. It should explain to the child 
of tender years that small sums of 
money given him or earned by him 
every week, amount to several dollars 
at the end of the primary year. Larger 
amounts with more practical examples 
should be applied to the older scholars. 

This text-book on thrift should be 
reinforced with talks by teachers and 
parents on thrift and financial inde- 
pendence. The book should show con- 
crete examples of how money grows. It 
should prove to the scholar that money 
has an earning power, just as an indi- 
vidual has, only in a different way. 

Instead of being on the dry-as-dust 
order, these lessons in thrift should be 
most delightfully entertaining and at- 
tractive. If they are not made so, the 
fault will lie with the method of teach- 
ing—not withthe subject to be taught. 

The production of such a text-book 
might well be given prompt attention 
by educators. 

A step in the right direction has been 
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taken in Massachusetts where the Legis- 
lature has recently passed a law, now 
operative, entitled “An Act to provide 
for compulsory instruction of thrift in 
the public schools.” 


Propuctive or Higuer C1rizENsHIP. 


The prevailing spirit of social un- 
rest engendered in modern, mental and 
physical conditions and which appears 
to be gaining marked headway, could 
be partially moderated if the earning 
power of money was better understood 
by all classes. 

Ovr children children’s 


and our 
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children should be taught that wiist 
they earn and save is theirs, and that 
what their money earns is theirs. Their 
thoughts should be diverted from tie 


channel which contemplates the av- 
quirement of wealth in many other 
ways. 


When these things are taught them 
they will approach manhood and wom- 
anhood as active, energetic, useful citi- 
zens with capital of their own. 

Having learned its value and _ its 
earning power they will have learned 
at the same time to be respecters of 
property, property rights and govern- 
ment. 











BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 


Negotiable Instruments Law 


TRANSFER WITHOUT INDORSEMENT— 
RIGHTS OF TRANSFEREE. 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, Jan. 28, 1913. 
LANDIS VS. WHITE BROS. 

Where a promissory note is transferred 
without indorsement, the transferee holds 
the same subject to any defense which 
would have been good against the trans- 
ferror. 


"T ‘HIS suit was brought by the com- 


plainant to recover on_ three 
promissory notes executed by White 
Bros. in favor of the Western Manu- 


facturing Company of Minneapolis, 
and claimed to have been transferred in 
due course of trade by that company 
to the complainant, Landis. 

The notes were given in payment for 
certain jewelry bought by the defen- 
dants of the Western Manufacturing 
Company. This jewelry was sold un- 
der a guaranty that it was rolled gold 
plate, and would last a certain length 
of time, and otherwise prove satisfac- 


tory to defendants’ trade. It turned 
out to be worthless, and the defendants 
could not handle it at all. They made 
complaint to the Western Manufactur- 
ing Company, but that concern refused 
to make any adjustment of matters, and 
notified defendants that the notes had 
been transferred to a broker in Minne- 
apolis. Suit was brought by this 
broker, the complainant, Landis, and 
he was given a decree against the de- 
fendants by the chancellor. The Court 
of Civil Appeals reversed this decree 
and dismissed the bill. 

The latter court based its decree on 
the fact that the notes sued on by 
Landis appeared to have been trans- 
ferred to him without any indorsement 
by the Western Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Green, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion)—[1] Section 49 of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law, chapter 9+ 
of the Acts of 1899, provided: “Where 
the holder of an instrument payable 
to his order transfers it for value 
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without indorsing it, the transfer vests 
in the transferee such title as the 
transferror had therein, and the trans- 
feree acquires, in addition, the right to 
have the indorsement of the transfer- 
ror. But for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether the transferee is a holder 
in due course, the negotiation takes 
effect as of the time when the indorse- 
ment is actually made.” 

The Court of Civil Appeals properly 
found from the record in this case 
that the consideration for which the 
notes were given had failed, and that 
defendants could successfully have 
resisted payment thereof in a_ suit 
trought by the Western Manufacturing 
Company itself. Under the statute 
just quoted, where the notes were 
transferred without indorsement, the 
transferee, the complainant here, stood 
in the same attitude in which the trans- 
ferror would have stood, had the suit 
been brought by the latter. 

A defense, good against the trans- 
ferror, is likewise good against a 
transferee without indorsement. Com- 
plainant was therefore not entitled to 
any recovery. Marling vs. Fitzgerald, 
138 Wis. 98. Manufacturers’ Com- 
mercial Co. vs. Blitz, 131 App. Div. 


17. 


Promissory Note 


HOLDER IN DUE COURSE—DEFAULT IN 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, Jan. 7, 1913. 
MCPHERRIN VS. LITTLE ET AL. 
\ negotiable promissory note is not dis- 
nored by reason of a failure to pay in- 
st prior to maturity of the principal, 
the absence of a stipulation in the note 
that effect; but the fact that interest is 
and unpaid is a material circumstance 
ring on the question of whether the pur- 
ser acquired the note in good faith and 
thout notice of prior equities or infirmities 
the title. 


“F°HIS was an action upon a promis- 
sory note made to the order of G. 
Clark and A. F. Hennessy, and by 

m indorsed and delivered to the 
‘intiff for a valuable consideration. 
ue makers defended upon the ground 


that their signatures to the note had 
been fraudulently obtained by the 
payees. 

Suarp, C. (Omitting part of the 
opinion )—lIt is insisted by counsel for 
defendant in error, in his brief, that 
at the time of plaintiff's purchase of 
the note it had already been dishon- 
ored, and that therefore plaintiff could 
not be classed as an innocent purchaser 
for value before maturity, without no- 
tice. The note was dated October 15, 
1908, and matured November 1, 1909. 
It bore interest from date at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum, and which 
interest was made payable annually. 
The interest, therefore, on the note 
was due October 15, 1909, or 16 days 
before the note matured. The plain- 
tiff testified that he purchased the note 
of a former indorsee on October 27, 
1909, which would be 12 days after 
the interest was due. Is the fact that 
interest is overdue and unpaid, of itself, 
sufficient to affect the purchaser of a 
negotiable note with notice that the in- 
strument is dishonored? There are de- 
cisions so holding, among which are 
the following: First Nat. Bank of St. 
Paul vs.-County Commissioners, 14 Minn. 
77 (Gil. 59); Hart vs. Stickney, 41 
Wis. 630; Newell vs. Gregg, 51 Barb. 
(N. Y.) 268; First Nat. Bank vs. For- 
syth, 67- Minn. 257; Chouteau vs. Allen, 
70 Mo. 290, 389; Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
vs. Brisch, 154 Mo. App. 681; Citizens’ 
Savings Bank vs. Couse, 68 Misc. Rep. 
1538. 

In the Forsyth case the rule an- 
nounced in the earlier case of First 
Nat. Bank vs. Scott County, 14 Minn. 
77 (Gil. 59), 100 Am. Dee. 194, was 
seriously questioned by the court; but 
it was said that, having stood unchal- 
lenged for 27 years, it would not be 
disturbed, upon the ground, if no oth- 
er, of stare decisis. In Kelley vs. 
Whitney, 45 Wis. 110, the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, referring to the 
carlier case of Hart vs. Stickney, ob- 
served that when the case of Hart vs. 
Stickney was decided attention had not 
been called to the earlier case of Boss 
vs. Hewitt, 15 Wis. 260, where a di- 
rectly opposite conclusion was reached. 
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teferring to the conflict in the opin- 
iens of the court, and the occasion 
thereof, it was said: “And, as the ear- 
lier case of Boss vs. Hewitt was en- 
tirely overlooked, which, by implica- 
tion, is sustained by many decisions 
of this court, made in the farm mort- 
gage cases, and in cases arising upon 
town, county and city bonds, we deem 
it our duty to adhere to the rule that a 
purchaser for value of unmatured com- 
mercial paper, with interest overdue, 
is not from that fact alone affected 
with notice of the prior equities or in- 
firmities in the title.’ The better rule, 
and the one supported by the text writ- 
ers and the weight of authority, is that 
a note is not overdue by reason of a 
failure to pay interest prior to the ma- 
turity of the principal, in the absence 
of a stipulation to that effect, because 
the interest is a mere incident to the 
debt. Tiedeman on Commercial Pa- 
per, § 109; 1 Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments (4th Ed.) § 787; Gilbough 
vs. Norfolk & P. R. Co., 1 Hughes, 
410, Fed. Cas. No. 5,419; Preble vs. 
Board of Supervisors, 8 Biss. 358, Fed. 
Cas. No. 11,880; State vs. Cobb, 64 Ala. 
27; Morton et al. vs. New Orleans, 
etc., Ry. Co., 79 Ala. 590; National 
Bank of North America vs. Kirby, 108 
Mass. 497; McLane vs. Placeville & S. 
V. Ry. Co., 66 Cal. 606; Cooper vs. 
Hocking Valley Bank, 21 Ind. App. 
358; Cooper vs. Merchants, etc., Nat. 
Benk, 25 Ind. App. 341; Patterson vs. 
Wright, 64 Wis. 289; United States 
Nat. Bank vs. Floss, 88 Or. 68; Town 
of Ontario vs. Hill, 88 *Hun (N. Y), 
250, afirmed 99 N. Y. 824; Cromwell 
vs. County of Sac, 96 U. S. 51; Indiana 
& Illinois Central Ry. Co. vs. Sprague, 
103 U. S. 756; Town of Thompson vs. 
Perrine, 103 U. S. 806; Morgan vs. 
United States, 113 U. S. 476. 

Many of the authorities cited are re. 
viewed by Somerville, J., in Morton et 
al. vs. New Orleans, etc., Ry. Co., 
supra, where the conclusion was 
reached that negotiable bonds not due, 
with attached coupons past due and 
unpaid, did not thereby appear dishon- 
ored on their face; but the presence of 
such unpaid coupons was considered a 
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material circumstance bearing on t! 
question of whether the purchaser 
quired them in good faith and wit! 
out notice. But while the non-payment 
of interest when due will not be givi 
the effect contended for, it is a fact 
proper to be considered by the jury, in 
connection with all the other facts and 
circumstances, on the question whether 
plaintiff is entitled to the position of 
one who has taken in good faith and 
without notice of existing defenses. Kel- 
ley vs. Whitney, 45 Wis. 110, 30 Am. 
Rep. 697; Nat. Bank of North Amer- 
ica vs. Kirby, 108 Mass. 497. As al- 
ready noted, the question for deter- 
mination is one of bad faith on the 
part of plaintiff, if defendants are to 
escape liability. To that end proof 
that interest on the note was past due 
and unpaid when purchased, and all 
ether facts and circumstances connect- 
ed with plaintiff's acquiring title to 
said note, would be competent evidence 
te go to the jury under proper instruc- 
tion from the court. 

The cause should be reversed and 
remanded, with instructions to grant 
plaintiff a new trial, and for further 
proceedings consistent with this opinion. 


Check 


ACCEPTANCE BY TELEGRAPH— LIABILITY 
OF BANK. 

Supreme Court of Texas, Jan. 22, 1913. 
ELLIOTT VS. FIRST STATE BANK OF FT. STOCKTON. 

Bank A telegraphed Bank B: “Will you 
pay check D. S. Elliott $1,890.00? Rush 
answer”; to which Bank B replied, “D. T. 
Elliott has deposited with us $1,790.00 to 
pay check drawn by D. S. Elliott favor of 
O. H. Kilpatrick,’ Held, that this was 
equivalent to an acceptance, and rendered 
Bank B liable for the payment of the 
check. 


Tis was a suit by the First State 

Bank of Ft. Stockton against D. S. 
Elliott, as the drawer, and O. H. Kil- 
patrick, as the indorser, of a check 
drawn by Elliott in Kilpatrick’s favor 
on July 11, 1908, for the sum of $1,790 
on the City National Bank of Corpus 
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Christi, which on the same day was 
cashed by the plaintiff for Kilpatrick, 
the payment of which was refused by 
the City National Bank of Corpus 
Christi on. presentation. The check 
was given by Elliott to Kilpatrick in 
completion of a land purchase. Prior 
to its date, Elliott’s father had de- 
pesited to Elliott’s credit in the City 
National Bank of Corpus Christi the 
sum of $1,890 for his use in paying 
Kilpatrick for the land, and to enable 
lim to make the purchase, under such 
circumstances as to make it a special 
deposit for that purpose. 

In closing the land transaction at Ft. 
Stockton, Elliott first gave Kilpatrick 
a check for $1,890, which Kilpatrick 
requested the plaintiff to cash. Its 
cashier declined to cash the check, un- 
less in some way assured that it was 
good, but offered to take it for collec- 
tion. A discussion of the matter re- 
sulted in the plaintiff sending the Cor- 
pus Christi bank the following tele- 
gram: “Fort Stockton, Texas, July 10, 
1908. City National Bank, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Will you pay check 
D. S. Elliott, $1,890.00? Rush an- 
swer. [Signed] First State Bank.” It 
received the following telegram in re- 
ply: “Corpus Christi, Tex. 7/11/08. 
lirst State Bank, Ft. Stockton, Texas. 
Db. T. Elliott has deposited with us 
$1,790.00 to pay check drawn by D. S. 
Elliott favor of O. H. Kilpatrick. 
[Signed] City National Bank.” 

Thereupon D. S. Elliott gave to Kil- 
patrick two checks upon the Corpus 
Christi bank, one for $100, which was 
paid on presentation and is not in is- 
sue; the other being the check in suit, 
fer $1,790, which, as stated, was cashed 
for Kilpatrick by the plaintiff. Pay- 
ment of the check was refused by the 
hank beeause of its having been served 
with a garnishment writ, on July 11, 
1908, in a suit instituted in Nueces 
county, wherein Dan A. Leary and Al 
Chastain were plaintiffs, and Kilpat- 
rick, W. W. Sands, and P. H. Chilton 
vere defendants. The check was subse- 
juently protested. 

Judgment below was entered against 


beth Elliott and Kilpatrick. 


> 


Puitups, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion)—[1, 2] It is provided by ar- 
ticle 1208, Revised Statutes of 1895, as 
follows: “The acceptor of any bill of 
exchange, or any other principal oblig- 
or in any contract, may be sued either 
alone or jointly with any other party 
who may be liable thereon; but no 
judgment shall be rendered against such 
other party not primarily liable on such 
bill or other contract, unless judgment 
shall have been previously, or shall be 
at the same time, rendered against such 
acceptor or other principal obligor, ex- 
cept where the plaintiff may discon- 
tinue his suit against such principal 
ebligor as hereinafter provided.” 

If the telegram of the City National 
Bank of Corpus Christi to the plaintiff 
was equivalent to an acceptance of the 
check, so as to make it primarily liable 
for the amount, under the statute the 
judgment against Elliott was errone- 
ously rendered, as it does not appear 
that any judgment upon the check had 
ever been rendered against the bank, 
and the pleading of the plaintiff failed 
to allege any of the reasons that would 
excuse suit against the bank under the 
provisions of article 1204. , 

The rule as to what is necessary to 
constitute an acceptance by the drawee 
oi a bill of exchange or a check is thus 
declared in 1 Daniel on Negotiable In- 
struments, § 504a: “In the absence of 
statutory provision, any words used by 
the drawee to the drawer or holder, 
which by reasonable intendment signify 
that he honors the bill, will amount to 
such acceptance, though it would be 
different if the words were addressed 
to a stranger having no interest in the 
bill.” 

In Bigelow on Estoppel, 522, the 
rule is thus stated: “Any language, it 
has indeed been said, whether verbal or 
written, employed by an officer of a 
banking institution whose duty it is to 
know the financial standing and credit 
of its customers, representing that a 
check drawn upon it is good and will 
be paid, estops the bank thereafter, as 
against a bona fide holder of the check, 
from denying the want of funds to pay 
the same.” 





As the writing of the word “good” 
by a bank officer, accompanied by his 
signature, across the face of the in- 
strument ordinarily operates even as a 
certification of a check (2 Daniel, Neg. 
Inst. § 1606; 1 Morse, Banks and 
Banking, § 406), we think it must be 
held that a bank’s written communica- 
tion, upon inquiry, that it holds a de- 
posit to pay a check of a particular 
description to be drawn upon it is 
equivalent to a statement that a check 
of such description is good and will be 
honored, and amounts to an acceptance 
where the person to whom the communi- 
cation is addressed is thereby induced 
to discount the check. If it be not re- 
garded as a technical acceptance, such 
a communication, at all events, amounts 
practically to a letter of credit against 
a check of such description; and one 
who, for value, takes the check upon 
the faith of it is entitled to enforce the 
liability that it imports as a promise 
to pay the check. Whidden vs. M. & P. 
Natl. Bank, 64 Ala. 1. 

The deposit here was made with the 
bank, not as a general deposit, but as 
a special one for the purpose only of 
paying Elliott’s check to Kilpatrick, in 
this specific transaction. Because, 
doubtless, of its recognition that such 
was its character and purpose, the 
bank, in replying to the telegram of 
the plaintiff, refrained from making 
answer in the terms of that telegram, 
and therefore declined to say that it 
would pay any check drawn by Elliott 
for such amount. But in saying, as it 
did in its reply, that it held on deposit 
$1,790 “to pay check drawn by D. S. 
Elliott favor of O. H. Kilpatrick” it 
must have intended for the plaintiff to 
understand that it would honor such a 
check. The check was good, in fact, 
because of the special nature of the de- 
posit. But it was in fact good only 
because the bank held the money spe- 
cifically dedicated to its payment. The 
benk’s statement, therefore, that it held 
the deposit that made it good was clear- 
ly equal to a representation that it was 
good; and it must have known that its 
rcply was subject only to the interpre- 
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tation that the check would be honored 
on presentation. 

Because the City National Bank of 
Corpus Christi became primarily liable 
for the payment of the check, and EI- 
liott was liable only secondarily, and no 
judgment had been rendered against 
the bank, the judgments of the Court 
of Civil Appeals and the district court 
should be reversed and the cause re- 
manded. Mullaly vs. Ivory (Civ. App.) 
30 S. W. 259. It is so ordered. 


Forgery’ 
FORGED INDORSEMENT—LIABILITY OF 
BANK. 


Supreme Court of Washington, Jan. 18, 
1913. 


GOODFELLOW VS. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


P applied to a loan broker for a loan, 
representing that he was the agent of B, 
and obtained such loan by producing a note 
and mortgage to which B’s name was 
forged. The broker drew checxs for the 
amount of the loan to the order of B, and 
delivered them to P: Held, that payment 
of the checks by the bank to P on B’s 
forged indorsement was not justified on 
the theory that P was the payee intended. 

Where a person obtained a loan, repre- 
senting that he was the agent of another, 
and received checks for the amount of the 
loan to the order of his principal, the 
drawer of the check aid not vouch to the 
bank for such alleged agent’s authority to 
indorse the name of the payee thereon. 

It is the duty of a bank on which a check 
is drawn payable to a certain person or 
order, to ascertain the identity of the per- 
son therein named as payee; and payment 
to any other person is justified only where 
the bank has been misled by the negligence 
or other fault of the drawer. 


N this case one Peeples falsely rep- 
resented to one H. A. Goodfellow 
that Martha B. Barnes and her hus- 
band wished a loan upon real estate 
owned by them in Seattle. Peeples 
submitted a mortgage and note pur- 
porting to have been made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnes and obtained from Good- 
fellow a check to the order of Martha 
B. Barnes. This check having been 
paid by the drawee bank upon a forged 
indorsement, Goodfellow brought this 
action against the bank to recover the 
amount. 
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Main, J. 
opinion)—The next question presented 
or this appeal is whether or not the 
checks in question were paid on the 
indorsement of the payee, which was 


(Omitting part of the 


intended by the drawer. In_ other 
words, did H. A. Goodfellow intend, 
when he delivered the checks to Peeples, 
that Peeples, or any person other than 
Martha B. Barnes, should indorse her 
name thereon? The appellant contends 
that he did, and supports this conten- 
tion by the citation of the following 
avthorities: Emporia National Bank vs. 
Shotwell, 35 Kan. 360; Maloney vs. 
Clark, 6 Kan. 82; Robertson vs. Cole- 
man, 141 Mass. 231; United States vs. 
Exchange Ntl. Bank (C. C.) 45 Fed. 
163; Jamieson & McFarland vs. Heim, 
18 Wash. 153. These are all cases 
where the payee of the check or bill was 
an impostor, assuming the name of 
some other person for the purpose of 
deception, imposition and fraud. The 
impostor assumed to be, and by such 
assumption induced the drawer of the 
check or bill to believe that he was in 
fact, the person he claimed to be. The 
check or bill in each case was drawn 
payable to such impostor, and was in- 
tended by the drawer to be indorsed 
and cashed by him. The principle by 
which all of these cases are controlled 
is that. where the drawer of a check or 
bill makes it payable to a person who 
represents himself to be another, and 
delivers it to him, he thereby endows 
such impostor with authority to indorse 
and eash the check. 

But this principle is not applicable in 
the instant case. Here the check was 
made payable to the order of an ex- 
isting person, in whose name the title 
to the property covered by the mort- 
stood, and it was delivered to 
Peeples as the agent of Mrs. Barnes. 
In such a case the drawer does not 
vouch for the right of the agent, or any 
other unauthorized person, to indorse 
the name of the payee upon the check. 
The law imposes upon the bank, on 
which a check is drawn payable to a 
certain person or order, the duty of as- 
ccrtaining the identity of the person 
therein named as payee; and it is only 


rage 
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when the bank has been misled by 
some act of negligence or other fault 
of the drawer that it will be justified in 
making payment of the check to any 
other than the person named therein 
as payee. We know of no authority 
against this proposition. 


Check 


STOPPING PAYMENT—DEFENSE OF BANK- 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, Dec. 6, 1912. 


TAYLOR VS. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MINNE- 
APOLIS. 

In a suit brought by the payee of a 
check drawn on ample funds on deposit, 
the bank answered that before the check 
was presented for payment the drawer 
notified the bank that the check was with- 
out consideration and was obtained by 
fraud, and directed the bank not to pay 
the same, and that during all the time that 
the drawer had funds on deposit, and long 
prior thereto, the custom and usage pre- 
vailed among the banks and their depositors 
in the city and State where all the parties 
were that before a check is presented for 
payment the drawer has the right to revoke 
the authority of the bank to pay the same. 
Held, to state a good defense.* 


HIS was an action brought by Sam 
Taylor against the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis to recover the 
amount of a check which the bank had 
refused to pay at the direction of the 
drawer. 


Hott, J.—The complaint alleges 
and the answer admits the execution 
and delivery of the check, its indorse- 
ment and presentment for payment by 
plaintiff, and the refusal of the de- 
fendant bank to pay, although it had 
sufficient funds of the drawer on de- 
posit with which to pay. The answer, 
by way of defense, alleges that the 
drawer of the check, before plaintiff 
presented the same to the bank for pay- 
ment, ordered payment stopped, and 


*In those States where the Negotiable In- 
struments Law has been adopted a bank 
incurs no risk in refusing to pay an uncerti- 
fied or unaccepted check; for that Act pro- 
vides that ‘‘a check of itself does not operate 
as an assignment of any part of the funds 
to the credit of the drawer with the bank, 


and the bank is not liable to the holder 
unless and until it accepts or certifies the 
check.” N. Y. Act, Sec. 325.) 
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directed defendant not to pay the same, 
on the ground that plaintiff obtained 
it from the drawer by fraud and with- 
out consideration. It is also averred 
that at the time the check was drawn, 
and for a long time prior thereto, a 
custom and usage prevailed between the 
banks and their depositors throughout 
the State that a bank withhold and re- 
fuse payment of a check drawn for a 
part of the amount on deposit, when- 
ever the drawer thereof notified the 
bank so to do prior to the presentation 
of the check for payment. 

This court, in Wasgatt vs. First Nat. 
Bank, 117 Minn. 9, held that a check is 
a pro tanto assignment of the funds 
of the drawer on deposit with the 
drawee bank, so that, if the bank re- 
fuses payment when it has sufficient 
funds of the drawer on deposit, the 
payee may maintain an action against 
the bank upon the check. Plaintiff in- 
sists that it necessarily follows that 
the drawer cannot stop payment, or 
revoke the authority of the bank to 
pay; for, as far as he is concerned, 
the money belongs to the payee. We 
do not think the decisions of this court 
point to the conclusion contended for 
by appellant, nor do those of any other 
court committed to the doctrine that a 
check is an assignment pro tanto of a 
depositor’s funds, unless it be that of 
Illinois. 

We are now speaking of a check in 
the hands of the payee, and not of one 
that has in due course of business been 
transferred to a bona fide holder for 
value. It is manifest that the execu- 
tion and delivery of a check to the 
payee does not, of itself, transfer the 
amount of the deposit, represented by 
the check to the payee, so that, with- 
out more, the bank holds the funds for 
the payee. Therefore, the courts which 
have adopted the rule that a check is a 
pro tanto assignment of the drawer’s 
funds also recognize the fact that the 
assignment does not become fully con- 
summated until the check is presented 
for payment. Before that is done the 
depositor may in various ways make 
nugatory the tentative assignment made 
by the check against the funds on de- 
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posit. For instance, he may go to the 
bank before the check drawn by him is 
presented and withdraw the whole de- 
posit, or he may have exhausted the 
same by subsequent checks presented 
and paid before the one upon which the 
right to hold the bank is sought. 

In the decision in Wasgatt vs. Bank, 
supra, it is clearly intimated that be- 
tween the execution of a check and its 
presentment for payment occurrences 
may intervene to prevent the consum- 
mation of the assignment. 

This is in line with the language of 
the court in Northern Trust Co. vs. 
Rogers, 60 Minn. 208, wherein the 
status of the bank with relation to a 
checkholder is thus stated: “Before a 
demand for payment no assign exists, 
no obligation has been created, no 
privity has grown up, and the very 
right of the bank to pay may be taken 
away by any one of a great number of 
occurrences; that the act of present- 
ment and demand before any of these 
occurrences has taken place, is that 
which creates at once, by the usage of 
the obligation, the privity, and the ap- 
propriation, or at least the right to 
claim an appropriation.” In the well- 
considered case of Raesser vs. Nat. Ex- 
change Bank, 112 Wis. 591, by a court 
which, prior to the enactment of the 
uniform negotiable instrument law, 
adopted and adhered to the same rule 
as this court in the Wasgatt case, supra, 
it is said that, if a bank is notified by 
the drawer of a check not to pay be- 
cause the payee therein procured it 
without consideration or by fraud, the 
bank pays at its peril. In Weiand’s 
Adm’r vs. State Nat. Bank, 112 Ky. 
310, the court concludes that there “is 
no good reason why, as between the im- 
mediate parties to the check, where in- 
nocent parties are not affected, the 
drawer may not revoke or countermand” 
a check. And neither do we see any 
good reason for either a rule of busi- 
ness or law which will throw the risk 
upon a depositary or bailee holding a 
fund under a contract or obligation 
with the depositor alone to determine at 
his peril who is entitled to part thereof 
after notice from the depositor that the 
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instrument by which another claims the 
right to such part is for some reason 
invalid. 

Nor can it be said that by the deci- 
sions in this State, or by deductions 
therefrom, it is settled law that the 
drawer of a check may not, before the 
same is presented for payment, revoke 
the bank’s authority to pay; hence there 
is nothing to prevent the business cus- 
tom and usage pleaded in the answer 
from controlling the disposition of the 
case. The general custom and usage, 
according to which a business, as, for 
instance, that of banking, is carried on 
in a State, becomes in the nature of a 
law pertaining thereto, so that parties 
may be said to contract with reference 
to it. Clarke vs. Hall & Dusey Lum- 
ber Co., 41 Minn. 105. 

Mr. Justice Mitchell, in Northern 
Trust Co. vs. Rogers supra, with re- 
gard to the matters here involved, sug- 
gests “that this entire question is one 
which should be determined more upon 
considerations of business usages and 
business policy than of mere theoreti- 
cal knowledge.” Applying the rule in- 
dicated, the solution is clear; for the 
answer alleges that the custom and 
usage prevails between all banks in the 
State, including the city wherein is de- 
feudant’s bank, and their depositors, 
that before a check is presented for 
payment the drawer has the right to 
stop payment thereof. Since a depos- 
itor of a bank may at any time, by 
drawing out his whole deposit, prevent 
payment of a check previously drawn 
by him, so that no claim whatever 
could be made by the payee against 
the drawee bank, we apprehend no in- 
convenience or injustice will result from 
a recognition by the court of the busi- 
ness usage pleaded in the answer and 
admitted by the demurrer. The prac- 
tice and usage pleaded becomes part of 
the legal contract or obligation between 
the depositor and the bank under which 
the funds deposited are to be paid out, 
so that the checks drawn against the 
deposit necessarily become subject 
thereto, at least so long as such checks 
‘emain in the hands of the payees. 

The defendant asks us to go further, 


and determine that a depositor may 
stop payment of a check after it has 
passed into the hands of a bona fide 
innocent holder. We deem it inexpedi- 
ent to discuss or determine that ques- 
tion on this appeal, for it is not in- 
volved in the demurrer. 


Notice 


OFFICER BUYING PAPER FROM BANK-—— 
WHEN NOT HOLDER IN DUE COURSE. 


Supreme Court of North Dakota, Jan. 29, 
1913. 


MCCARTY VS. KAPRETA, 


A bank president and director, and as 
such a managing officer of the institution, 
cannot be heard to claim that he had no 
notice of any infirmity in the instrument 
negotiated to him by his own bank, but 
that instead the knowledge imparted to him 
as such officer of want of consideration for 
the instrument prevents him from being a 
holder in due course. 

In this case the plaintiff claimed to be 
the holder in due course of a promissory 
note made by the defendant to the Farm- 
ers & Merchants State Bank of Knox. The 
defence was that the note was given with- 
out consideration, and the question was 
whether the president of the bank, to whom 
the note had been sold by the cashier acting 
for the bank, could enforce the note regard- 
less of any defence which the maker had 
as against the bank. 


OSS, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion)—The decisive question 
is whether plaintiff, by his purchase 
without actual notice of infirmity of the 
instrument, but under his relationship 
to the payee in the note, can be a hold- 
er in due course under our negotiable 
instruments law (section 6854). 

A holder in due course is by this 
section defined to be “a holder who 
has taken the instrument under the 
following conditions: (1) That it is 
complete and legal upon its face. (2) 
That he became the holder of it before 
it was overdue and without notice that 
it had been previously dishonored, if 
such was the fact. (3) That he took 
it in good faith and for value. (4) 
That at the time it was negotiated to 
him he had no notice of any infirmity 
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in the instrument or defect in the title 
of the person negotiating it.” 

As to the first three of these subdivi- 
sions, granting the purchase for value 
and in good faith, no question arises. 
It is on the fourth subdivision, as to 
notice to the bank who negotiated it to 
him of the infirmity of the instrument, 
construed with section 6358, defining 
notice of infirmity, that the questions 
for solution arise. Section 6358 de- 
fines notice of infirmity in negotiable 
instruments, necessary to defeat recov- 
ery and render a purchaser not a hold- 
er in due course, by the following pro- 
vision: “To constitute notice of an in- 
firmity in the instrument or defect in 
the title of the person negotiating the 
same, the person to whom it is nego- 
tiated must have had actual knowledge 
of such facts that his action in taking 
the instrument amounted to bad faith.” 

Is it necessary that this director and 
president of the defrauding institution 
shall have had “actual knowledge of the 
infirmity or knowledge of such facts 
that this action in taking the instru- 
ment amounted to bad faith,” or oth- 
erwise be held to be a holder in due 
course and as such be entitled to recov- 
er when the bank could not? Does 
plaintiff’s relationship to the bank, as 
a director and president of it, charge 
him with presumed notice of the fraud- 
ulent character of the paper he claims 
to hold as a holder in good faith, so as 
to defeat such claim and his recovery; 
or on the contrary, does section 6358, 
defining notice of infirmity and therein 
requiring actual knowledge of the in- 
firmity to defeat recovery, exclude all 
cases of imputed or presumed notice, 
and declare the only rule governing in 
all transactions and under all circum- 
stances, regardless of relationship of 
the parties, and permit plaintiff to buy 
in good faith fraudulent paper of the 
bank of which he is president and di- 
rector, and yet stand in a court in iden- 
tically the same position, with the same 
burden of proof resting upon the maker 
after such facts established as before, 
and the same in all respects as though 
an undisputed stranger to the bank and 
actual good-faith purchaser for value 
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and holder in due course had purchased 
the paper instead of this plaintiff? 

This latter is plaintiff’s claim, on the 
strength of which he recovered judg- 
ment below as a holder in due course 
on the negotiable instrument in ques- 
tion. 

Our negotiable instruments act un- 
questionably declares the law on all 
matters covered by it and in all in- 
stances wherein it applies. It was en- 
acted as a part of a nation-wide move- 
ment to secure uniformity of law con- 
cerning negotiable instruments and lia- 
bilities arising therefrom. About thirty 
of the States have an act identical with 
our negotiable instruments act, codify- 
ing the law merchant in such States. 
But the act necessarily must be con- 
strued with statutory provisions or gen- 
eral laws regulating the relationship of 
the parties. See Schlesinger vs. Leh- 
maier, 191 N. Y. 69, where the sec- 
tions here under consideration were held 
to be applied subject to the state bank- 
ing law and to be construed therewith 
where that applies; also Crawford on 
Neg. Inst. Act, 72. And here the law 
governing notice imputed or presumed 
as between the payee and the president 
and director of this bank as indorsee 
of its paper must be considered with 
the statute as to negotiable instruments. 
The statute defines negotiable instru- 
ments, and also defines the rights of 
this holder governed by the negotiable 
instruments act, unless the law govern- 
ing relations of bank and bank presi- 
dent prevent plaintiff from being a 
holder in due course under the act. 

* * * & & 

Under plaintiff’s contention, grant- 
ing plaintiff a holder in due course, he 
would recover of this defendant, while 
as a bank official he might be personally 
responsible in law to defendant for his 
own negligence in failing to know that 
the bank was obtaining accommodation 
on fraudulent paper of defendant and 
indorsing it to its president that he 
might recover as a good-faith holder in 
due course for value. 

In the one case his negligence in fail- 
ing to know the facts and prevent the 
fraud would render plaintiff personally 
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liable, while at the same time he would 
be in a position to recover as a good- 
faith purchaser because of his negligent 
failure to know the facts on which his 
liability for negligence arose. 

If we permit plaintiff as an individual 
to assert that he does not know what he as 
a bank official must in law have known, 
we must approve and declare possible 
the above inconsistent and ridiculous, 
but nevertheless logical, result of hold- 
ing section 6358 applicable and requir- 
ing actual knowledge of infirmity in the 
instrument necessary to defeat recovery 
by a bank president purchasing the 
bank’s accommodation paper. For the 
mere purpose of uniformity in the law 
concerning negotiable instruments, it 
was never intended that its provisions 
requiring actual notice of the infirmity 
in the instrument should apply to cases 
such as this, to the modification or ex- 
clusion of the rules of law well estab- 
lished and governing the liability of 
directors and heads of banking corpora- 
tions to the bank or its creditors. 


Usury 


NATIONAL BANK-——GEORGIA STATUTE— 
SURETY. 


Court of Appeals of Georgia, March 1, 1913. 
REESE VS. COLQUIT NATIONAL BANK. 


State statutes relating to usury, and pre- 
scribing penalties for the charging, reserv- 
ing, or taking of usury, have no application 
to negotiable instruments held by national 
banks. The penalty fixed by United States 
Revised Statutes, Sec. 5198 (U. S. Comp. 
St. 1901, p. 3493), against national banks 
for “the taking, receiving, reserving, or 
charging” of usury, and the remedy given 
by the act of Congress against national 
banks for taking usurious interest, are ex- 
ciusive. First National Bank vs. Davis, 135 
Ga. 687, 691, 70 S. E. 246, 36 L. R. A. (N. 
S.) 134; Bowles, National Bank Act An- 
notated (4th Ed.) 234. See, also, many 
cases cited in support of the above rule in 
56 L. R. A. 674. 

The rule announced in the foregoing 
headnote is applicable in all cases where a 
negotiable instrument infected with usury 
is made payable to such a bank originally, 
or where it has been discounted by such a 
bank, and the bank, as holder, is endeavor- 
ing to collect the face thereof with knowl- 


edge of the usurious interest. Farmers’ & 
Merchants’ National Bank of Buffalo vs. 
Iearing, 91 U. S. 29, 23 L. Ed. 196. 

A surety or guarantor of a debt to a na- 
tional bank is not discharged from liability 
on the note because the bank charged or re- 
ceived usuary. Oates vs. Nat. Bank, 100 U. 
S. 239, 25 L. Ed. 580; 2 Brown, Nat. Bank 
Cases, 35. 

A surety, who signs.a negotiable note, 
either payable to a national bank, or held 
by a national bank as indorsee, containing 
a waiver of homestead and exemption, which 
is secretly taintea with usury, of which 
fact he had no knowledge at the time of 
his signing, is not discharged from liability 
thereon by the exaction of usury, as his 
risk has not been increased, since the 
Georgia statute, declaring a waiver of 
homestead and exemption to be void when 
it is a part of a usurious contract, cannot 
be applied when the creditor taking or 
ci-arging the usury is a national bank. First 
Nat. Bank vs. McEntire, 112 Ga. 232, 87 
S. E. 381. 

The suit in the present case is by a na- 
tional bank, as bona fide holder before ma- 
turity and for value of the promissory 
note sued on, against the principal maker 
and surety. A plea by the latter that the 
note contained a waiver of homestead and 
exemption, which was rendered void by the 
tact that the note was secretly tainted with 
usury, of which fact he had no knowledge 
at the time of signing the note as surety, 
and that thereby his risk as surety was in- 
creased, and he was discharged from lia- 
bility thereon, constituted no defense; and, 
there being no other plea or answer relied 
upon, a verdict and judgment in favor of 
the plaintiff must be affirmed. 


HE facts and the points decided 
are stated in the official syllabus 
given above. 


Deposit 


RECEIPT OF WHEN BANK INSOLVENT— 
—WHEN AMOUNTS TO FRAUD—TRUST 
FUND. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, Jan, 7, 1913. 
BRENNAN VS. TILLINGHAST 


When a bank, which is hopelessly insolv- 
ent, receives a deposit with knowleage that 
it cannot pay its debts and must fail, the 
depositor may rescind for fraud and re- 
claim the deposit or its proceeds. 

A, being indebted to a bank which was 
insolvent for money borrowed deposited 
with it a thousand dollars with the under- 
standing that this amount should be used 
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in payment of his note at maturity: Held, 
that such deposit was taken by the bank 
as quasi security for the payment of its 
debt, and hence the receipt of the deposit 
notwithstanding the bank’s insolvency was 
not fraudulent. 


Before Warrington and Knappen 
Circuit Judges, and Sanford, District 
Judge. 


HIS suit was brought by John 
Brennan against the First Nation- 
al bank of Ironwood, Mich., and Philip 
Tillinghast, its receiver, to recover 
among other things the sum of $1,000 
deposited by him with the bank a short 
time before it was placed in the hands 
of the receiver. 

Sanrorp, District Judge (Omitting 
part of the opinion)—The court below 
correctly held that the amount of the 
$1,000 deposit was not a preferred 
claim, but that as to this sum Brennan 
was a general creditor of the Ironwood 
Bank, to be paid by the receiver the 
same percentage of dividends that had 
been and should be paid to other gen- 
eral creditors. 

It is true that where a bank, being 
hopelessly insolvent, receives a deposit, 
with the knowledge that it cannot pay 
its debts and must fail in business, this 
is such a fraud upon the depositor that 
he may rescind the contract of deposit 
and reclaim the amount so deposited 
or its proceeds, if traced into the as- 
sets of the bank coming into the hands 
of the receiver, in like manner as other 
trust funds. St. Louis Ry. Co. vs. 
Johnston, 183 U. S. 566, 576; Standard 
Oil Co. vs. Hawkins (C. C. A. 7) 74 
Fed. 395, 398; City Bank vs. Black- 
more, 75 Fed. 771, 778; Richardson 
vs. Coffee Co. (C. C. A. 5) 102 Fed. 
785, 789, 48 C. C. A. 588; Hutchinson 
vs. Le Roy (C. C. A. 1) 118 Fed. 202, 
209, 51 C. C. A. 159. 

However ,the mere fact that the bank 
is known to be insolvent at the time the 
deposit is received is not in our opin- 
ion sufficient of itself, without more, to 
confer this right of rescission upon the 
depositor, and such right of rescission 
would not arise when the bank at the 
time of receiving the deposit, although 
embarrassed and insolvent, yet had rea- 


son to believe that by continuing in 
business it might retrieve its fortunes; 
the necessary condition upon which the 
right of rescission is predicated being 
that the deposit was received when the 
bank was hopelessly embarrassed and so 
circumstanced as to constitute its re- 
ceipt of the deposit a fraud upen the 
depositor. See St. Louis Ry. Co. vs. 
Johnston, supra, at pages 576, 577. 

In the present case it merely ap- 
pears that the bank was insolvent at 
the time this deposit was received, and 
had been known to be insolvent for ten 
years previously by the cashier who 
received the deposit. The extent of its 
insolvency at that time is not shown, 
nor is there any evidence as to what 
subsequent events precipitated the con- 
dition which caused its doors to close, 
or whether or not at the time the de- 
posit was received the bank, although 
embarrassed and insolvent, yet had rea- 
sonable hopes that by continuing in 
business it might retrieve its fortunes, 
just as it had previously continued in 
business for the ten preceding years 
during which it had been insolvent. In 
the light of this meagre evidence, we 
agree in the view expressed by Judge 
Denison, then district judge, who heard 
this case below, who said: 


“There is no reason to think in this 
case that the suspension of the bank 
was any more imminent on April 8th 
than it had been for a long time, or that 
the cashier or bank officers anticipated 
the closing of the bank or had any ex- 
pectation that complainant would not 
receive his money when he should ask 
for it—except their general and vague 
fear that they might fail to tide over 
their difficulties. This does not seem to 
me to raise the necessary trust. Com- 
plainant’s own showing is that for 
more than sixty days the deposit would 
have been repaid on demand, and that 
it was practically offered to complain- 
ant when the note was renewed. For 
these reasons, I think complainant is 
not entitled to any preference upon his 
certificate of deposit, but should prove 
the same as a general creditor.” 


And, whatever would have been the 
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result otherwise, we think it cannot 
properly be held that the receipt of this 
particular deposit constituted a fraud 
upon Brennan within the rule entitling 
him to follow it as a trust fund, in the 
light of the undisputed facts, shown 
by his own testimony that at the time 
the deposit was made the bank held his 
$1,000 note for borrowed money, and 
the deposit was made with the “under- 
standing”’ that it would be used in pay- 
ment of this note at maturity. As this 
deposit was hence, under this evidence, 
in effect taken by the bank as quasi 
security for the payment of a just debt 
due to itself, this circumstance alone, in 
our opinion, relieves the bank from the 
imputation of fraud in receiving the de- 
posit, which might otherwise have ex- 
isted if the deposit had been merely re- 
ceived in the ordinary course of deal- 
ings between the bank and a customer 
not indebted to it. 


Usury 


NATIONAL BANK—AMOUNT OF PENALTY. 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, Feb. 15, 1913. 
MEREDITH VS. AMERICAN NAT. BANK OF SPARTA. 


The penalty which may be recovered from 
a national bank exacting usurious interest 
is twice the amount of the entire interest 
paid and not twice the sum by which the 
interest received exceeded the lawful rate. 

Where usurious interest has been paid to 
a national bank it immediately incurs the 
penalty prescribed by the National Bank 
Act, and an action to recover the penalty 
will lie without regard to whether the prin- 
cipal obligation has been paid. 


REEN, J.—This suit was brought 
by the administrator of J. L. 
Dibrell, deceased, to recover from the 
defendant, a national bank, the penalty 
provided by the act of Congress for 
the taking of usurious interest by a na- 
tional banking association. 

A demurrer to the bill was interposed 
in the court below, partially sustained, 
ond the bill amended. A subsequent 
and amended demurrer was filed, and 
one ground thereof sustained, and the 
siended bill dismissed. While the 
record is in some confusion, the ques- 





tions which are presented to this court 
appear to be but two. 

The chancellor held that complainant 
was only entitled to recover, if any- 
thing, double the excess of the inter- 
est charged over the legal rate of in- 
terest, and he further held, passing 
upon the amended demurrer, that com- 
plainant was not entitled to any re- 
covery, because the bill failed to show 
that the debts upon which the usurious 
interest was exacted had been paid. 
Complainant excepted to both these 
rulings, and these are the only ques- 
tions before us upon this writ of error. 

The holding of the chancellor that 
complainant was entitled to recover 
only double the excess over the legal 
rate of interest was based upon the 
former ruling of this court as an- 
nounced in Bobo vs. People’s National 
Bank, 92 Tenn. 444, 21 S. W. 888, fol- 
lowed by First National Bank vs. 
Hunter, 109 Tenn. 91, 70 S. W. 3871. 
Such was the construction of the act of 
Congress by this court. 

[1] Since the decision in Bobo vs. 
People’s National Bank, supra, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
construed the section of the act of Con- 
gress (Rev. Stat. U. S. 5198 [U. S. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3493]) providing 
for a penalty against national banks 
exacting usurious interest, and that 
court has held that twice the amount of 
the entire interest paid, and not twice 
the sum by which the interest received 
exceeded the lawful rate, is the meas- 
ure of recovery from a national bank 
under this statute. First National Bank 
vs. Watt, 184 U. S. 151, 22 Sup. Ct. 
457, 46 L. Ed. 475. 

The construction of a federal stat- 
ute, adopted by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, is binding upon us, 
and we must over-rule the cases of 
Bobo vs. People’s National Bank and 
First National Bank vs. Hunter, supra, 
in so far as they are in conflict with 
First National Bank vs. Watt, supra. 

[2] The chancellor was, therefore, 
in error, in so limiting the amount of 
complainant’s recovery. 

[3] Passing upon defendant’s de- 
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murrer, the chancellor sustained that 
ground of demurrer to the effect that 
the bill did not show that complain- 
ant’s intestate had paid the bank, and 
for this reason dismissed the bill. 

The argument made by the defend- 
ant in support of this ground of demur- 
rer is that, if the bank holds obliga- 
tions against deceased exceeding al] the 
interest paid to it by deceased, the law 
will apply all payments that have been 
made, whether intended as_ interest 
payments or not, to that portion of the 
obligation of deceased that is a valid 
legal charge against his estate. 

It is said, even if there had been an 
intention of purpose on the part of de- 
fendant to collect and receive usurious 
interest, so long as the notes of de- 
ceased are unpaid in the bank’s hands, 
there remains a locus pcenitentie, and 
the payments that have been made may 
be applied to that portion of the obli- 
gation that is legal and valid. 

Such a result has been reached by 
some courts in construing usury statutes 
of the different States, but the act of 
Congress with reference to national 
banks is strictly a penalty statute, and 
no court has held that payment of the 
debtor’s obligation in full is a condi- 
tion precedent to the bringing of a 
suit for recovery thereunder. 

Speaking on this subject, the Su- 
preme Court of Texas said: 


“When, however, the parties, as they 
did in this case, appropriated and in- 
tended to appropriate the payment to 
usurious interest, the locus poenitentie 
can no longer exist; for the offense has 
been consummated, the greater rate of 
interest has been paid, and the right to 
the penalty is fixed. The interest con- 
tracted for being usurious, the act of 
Congress declared it all forfeited, and 
there was no legal claim for interest on 
which the payments could have been 
appropriated.” Stout vs. Ennis Nat. 
Bank, 69 Tex. 384, 8 S. W. 808. 


The Supreme Court of Iowa ob- 
serves: 

“The usurious transaction must be 
held to have occurred when the usuri- 
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ous interest sought to be recovered was 
paid. Where a payment upon the in- 
debtedness has been made under such 
circumstances that it may fairly be in- 
ferred that it was the intention of the 
debtor to make, and of the creditor to 
receive, payment upon the interest, we 
think a right of action must be held to 
have accrued at once in favor of the 
debtor for the amount paid and the 
penalty. We see nothing in the policy 
of the law which would apply all pay- 
ments first upon the principal, and post- 
pone the debtor’s right of action until 
he had paid both principal and interest. 
The debtor needs no such rule for his 
just protection; and where the fair in- 
ference is that the creditor, in receiving 
the payment, intended by receiving the 
usurious interest to violate the law, he 
should not be allowed to escape by in- 
sisting upon an application different 
from what he intended. We think there 
is nothing in the law that should be 
held to give the acts of the parties a 
different character from that which 
they bear upon their face.” Kinser vs. 
Farmers’ Nat. Bank, 58 Iowa, 728, 13 
N. W. 59. 


The Supreme Court of 
says: 


Nebraska 


“We know of nothing in the act of 
Congress by which any reasonable con- 
struction could be held to imply that a 
party’s right of action against a na- 
tional bank to recover twice the amount 
of usurious interest paid by the bank 
for the use of a loan of money made 
to him by the bank depended on his 
first paying the principal of the usuri- 
ous loan, nor have we been cited to or 
been able to find any decision of any 
court which so holds.” Exeter Nat. 
Bank vs. Orchard, 43 Neb. 579. 


Other cases to the same effect are 
National Bank vs. Trimble, 40 Ohio St. 
629; Lebanon Nat. Bank vs. Karmany, 
98 Pa. 65. 

The bank incurs the penalty when it 
exacts the usury. The right of action 
for the penalty accrues when the usury 
is paid. Suit under this statute is not 
postponed until the debt is paid, and a 
bill is not demurrable for failure to 
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aver payment of the principal obliga- 
tion. 

The chancellor, therefore, was in er- 
ror in sustaining this demurrer, and his 


Replies to Law and 


Questions in Banking I aw—submitted by 
general interest to warrant publication 


Director— Defense of Usury 
by—Estoppel 


SprinGFietp, Ixz., April 3, 1913. 


Lditor Bankers Magazine: 

Sin: Where a director of a_ national 
bank borrows money of the bank, can he 
set up the defense of usury? Does not his 
position as director preclude him from do- 
ing this? CasHier. 

Answer: It has been held that a di- 
rector of a national bank who has bor- 
rowed money from his bank is no more 
estopped from setting up the illegality, 
by reason of his position as director, 
than if he had not been officially con- 
nected with the bank. (Bank of Cadiz 
vs. Slemmons, 34 Ohio St. 361.) 


Notary—Certificate of Protest 
— When Can Be Made 


Brooktyn, N. Y., April 5, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 
_ Sir: Must a notary make out his cer- 
tificate of protest on the day he protests 
the paper, or may he do this afterwards at 
his convenience ? Norary. 


Answer: The certificate may be 
made afterwards; and where suit has 
been brought on the paper, the certifi- 
cate may be made at any time before 
the trial, and ante-dated accordingly. 

Byles on Bills, 257.) But it is neces- 
sary that on the day of the protest the 
iotary make a minute on the paper of 
the transaction, which is called 
“noting.” It consists of the initials of 
‘ie notary, the month, the day and the 
vear, and his charges for minuting (Id. 

59). Of course, where the certifi- 


decree must be reversed, and the cause. 
remanded for further proceedings. 
The bank will pay the costs of this 
court. 


Banking Questions 


subscribers— which may be of sufficient 
will be answered in this department. 


cate is made on the day of present- 
ment, no “noting” is necessary; but 
where the making of the certificate is 
deferred, the “‘noting” is indispensable. 


Post-Note — Character of — 
How Different from Ordin- 
ary Note 


PirrssurcH, Pa., April 5, 1913. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: The National Bank Act provides 
trat “no national bank shall issue post- 
notes, or any other notes, to circulate as 
money, except such as are authorized by the 
provisions of this title.” Will you kindly 
inform me what is meant by “post-notes?” 

ma. ¥. &. 

Answer: A “post-note” is a note is- 
sued by a bank or banker payable at a 
future day, and not on demand. The 
fact that it is made by a bank or bank- 
er is the only point wherein it differs 
from an ordinary time note. 


Note—Conflict Between Writ- 
ten and Printed Parts 
eee re yer sN. Y., March 28, 1913. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A makes a. note on one of our 
blank forms, which has printed in it the 
words “at the First Nat. Bank of ........ ” 
so as to make the note payable here. He 
omits to strike out these words, but writes 
at the bottom, “payable at my office, 
wae... wenteneaeines Street.” Where 
should the note be presented for payment? 

Assistant CasHier. 


Answer: The Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law provides that “where there 
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is a conflict between the written and 
printed provisions of the instrument, 
the written provisions prevail.” (New 
York Act, Sec. 36.) The note in this 
case, therefore, should be presented at 
the office of the maker, and not at the 


bank. 


Note—Words ‘* Value Re- 
ceived ’’—Effect of 
Exmira, N. Y., April 1, 1913. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I notice that the blank forms of 
promissory notes furnished by the station- 
ers all contain the words “value received.” 
Please inform me whether these words are 
necessary to make the note valid. 

Bank CLERK. 
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Answer: No. The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides that “the validity 
and negotiable character of an instru- 
ment are not affected by the fact * * 
that [it] does not specify the value 
given, or that any value has been given 
therefor.” (N. Y. Act, Sec. 25.) Nor 
is this rule a new one; it is merely an 
enactment of the rule which existed by 
the law merchant. In Daniel on Ne- 
gotiable Instruments it is said: “The 
words ‘value received’ are almost inva- 
riably expressed in bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, and they were 
at one time thought essential, by the 
custom of merchants to impart nego- 
tiability to the instrument. But it is 
now well settled that they only express 
what the law itself implies from the 
execution of the paper.” 





Hon. W. G. McApnoo 
THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. McAdoo is of Southern birth, but 
where he practiced law. 


for 
He built the Hudson tunnels connecting New York and New 


many years has resided in New York, 


Jersey, showing in this enterprise great financial genius. 














Relation of the Trust Department to 
the Real Estate Man 


Address by James C. Cunningham, Vice-President and 
Manager Union Trust and Savings Bank, Spokane, 
Washington; Delivered before the Spokane 


Realty 


HE trust company is peculiarly an 

American production. Its develop- 
ment and progress’ represent the 
growth and enterprise of the country. 
It is not a Federal but a State institu- 
tion, its powers and privileges being 
derived from the Commonwealth in 
which it is located, except in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where it is created 
by special act of Congress. 

The trust company and the bank are 
fundamentally different institutions. 
The trust company is a necessity in 
every business community, and it pos- 
sesses many advantages over the na- 
tional and State bank. It is more ad- 
mirably adapted and it is better quali- 
fied to supply the varying demands of 
the financial public in general and the 
real estate man in particular than is 
any other financial institution. 

The functions of the modern trust 
company are so broad and varied as to 
comprehend almost every known branch 
of legitimate and conservative finance. 
lor the facilitating and expediting of 
its rapidly growing business, it has 
created and maintains several separate 
and distinct departments, some of the 
principal of which are as follows: 
Banking department, bond department, 
safe deposit department and trust and 
loan department. The latter is usually 
divided into several separate and dis- 
tinct branches, and comprehends vari- 
ous duties under which the company 
acts as trustee of corporate mortgages 
and bond issues, as executor, adminis- 
trator, trustee, assignee and receiver, 
guardian, escrow holder, financial agent 
‘or individuals and corporations, pays 
taxes for resident and non-resident 


Board 


clients, acts as registrar and transfer 
agent, depository under plans of reor- 
ganization, and is a purchaser of real 
estate mortgages, and is also a legally 
authorized depositary for the funds of 
the city, county, State and postal sav- 
ings of the United States, as well as 
the depositary for the funds of any 
court of record within the State of 
Washington. 

It is concerning the relation of the 
“trust department” to the real estate 
man that I am to speak to you briefly. 

It must be obvious to anyone who 
considers the functions performed by 
this department that its relations must 
necessarily be intimately and closely 
related to the real estate man. The 
trust department is prepared to serve 
the real estate man very acceptably as 
trustee for tracts of real estate pur- 
chased by him for the purpose of sub- 
division into smaller tracts and lots and 
later to be sold for cash or on long- 
term contracts. In this transaction the 
business is often very much facilitated 
by deeding the property in trust to the 
trust company, with an agreement that * 
the trust company, through its trust de- 
partment, will make the collections on 
the deferred payments on the contracts 
and disburse the same; pay the taxes, 
advance funds, pay off mortgages and 
other encumbrances if any; make deeds, 
releases and other acquittances as di- 
rected by the real estate man and there- 
by relieve him of the details of such 
transactions. 

The trust department of the trust 
company is also found to be of great 
service to the real estate man as an 
escrow holder, administrator, executor 
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and some times as receiver where prop- 
erty becomes involved either on ac- 
count of litigation or lack of funds. 

Again the trust department is of 
great service to the real estate man 
after he has platted and sold out a 
tract of land and is obliged to absent 
himself for an indefinite period of time. 
He assigns his contracts for collection 
to the trust company with specific in- 
structions as to collection and disburse- 
ments of the funds. He is thereby re- 
lieved of any further trouble or anxiety 
concerning the matter and is entirely 
free to remain away as long as he 
wishes, with the assurance that all mat- 
ters pertaining to the transaction will 
be attended to strictly in accordance 
with his written instructions. 

The real estate man is always vital- 
ly interested in the industrial develop- 
ment of the community in which he re- 
sides, for the reason that the business 
of real estate is so intimately associated 
with, and practically dependent upon, 
the commercial activity of the commu- 
nity. In- this connection the trust de- 
partment is again able to coéperate and 
assist in acting as trustee under a legit- 
imate bond issue and in effecting the 
sale of the bonds. 

All of us have in mind, and are fa- 
miliar with many cases, where enter- 
prises have been made possible only 
through the assistance of the trust and 
loan department of the trust company. 
As an example, the splendid project 
now being built adjoining this build- 
ing, the Davenport Hotel, was assisted 
very largely through the medivm of the 
trust company. In fact, as a financing 
medium, the trust company, in my 
judgment, outranks the private banker 
or a syndicate of bankers, because it 
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brings together in a carefully organized 
manner the essential elements of con- 
servative and adequate financing. 

Concerning the matter of the trust 
company acting as trustee, there is an 
old saying that the corporation cannot 
act as trustee, because it has no soul, 
but this old theory has long since been 
exploded, and it is now recognized 
that the trust company, although a cor- 
poration, is composed of individuals 
with souls to save and physical bodies 
to kick, and is a much more faithful 
servant than the individual. 

I have told you briefly of some of 
the things which a trust company does; 
there are some things which it does not 
do. It is never away from home; it 
is never absent during business hours; 
it is never sick nor incapacitated; it 
never absconds, and it has never yet 
lost a dollar of trust funds committed 
to its care and safe keeping. The trust 
company is financially responsible. 

The trust companies of the United 
States number over eighteen hundred, 
with resources aggregating five billion, 
besides which they control in some trust 
capacity or other, thirty-five billions of 
dollars. This is one-fourth of the ag- 
gregate estimated wealth of the United 
States, and more than the combined 
banking power of all the banks, nation- 
al and State, which is reported by the 
Comptroller of the Currency as amount- 
ing to twenty-one billions. This 
growth has been achieved very largely 
during the past twenty-five or thirty 
years. Is not the record an enviable 
one? 

In conclusion, I desire to assure the 
members of the Spokane Realty Board 
the hearty codperation of the trust 
companies of this city. 


Practical Banking Contributions Wanted 


ELPFUL articles relating to the 
everyday work of banks, savings 
banks and trust companies are desired 
for publication in THz Bankers Mac- 
AZINE. 
Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a 


clear and interesting way of some of the 
methods. systems and ideas employed in 
the most progressive banks of the coun- 
try, will be especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor 
will be paid for on publication. 
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Hon. Rosert L. Owen 
CHAIRMAN BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES SENATE 


Hon. Robert L. Owen has been made chairman of the newly established 
Scnate Committee on Banking and Currency. This committee will have charge 
o* matters relating to bank and currency reform, banking affairs and finance 
generally which have heretofore been handled by the Finance Committee, the 
latter confining itself hereafter to matters relating to the tariff. With Senator 
Owen on the new committee are Gilbert M. Hitchcock, James A. O’Gorman, 
James A. Reed, Atlee Pomerene, John F. Shafroth, Henry F. Hollis, Knute 
Nelson, Joseph L. Bristow, Coe I. Crawford, John W. Weeks and George P. 
McLean. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 

















Types of Bonds 


By Francis THeopore TILTON oF THE GUARANTY Trust Co. or New York. 


ig is always possible for the individ- 

ual to obtain a loan secured by 
lien on his property, provided the se- 
curity is good and considered ample. 
If, however, his property was of so 
great value that he desired to obtain 
a loan of several millions of dollars, 
he would find it quite difficult, or even 
impossible, to locate any one person 
willing to lend him so large an amount. 
If, on the other hand, the borrower 
could find a number of persons who 
could jointly contribute enough money 
to equal the amount of the loan, he 
could divide this total amount into 
equal parts and each lender could have 
a proportionate interest as he may de- 
sire. 

This is the case with large corpora- 
tions. In the development of their 
properties on a profitable scale they 
require immense sums of money. It 
is as impossible for the corporation as 
for the individual to obtain so large 
amounts of money from any one source. 
So they divide the total amount desired 
into equal parts, usually of $1,000 
each, thus allowing those who wish to 
participate in the loan to take one or 
more of the fractional amounts. These 
fractional parts are called bonds, be- 
‘ng instruments binding the borrow- 
ing corporations to pay a given sum 
of money as stated. 

Instead of creating separate mort- 
gages to secure each of the holders of 
these bonds, there is but one mortgage 
executed, usually in favor of some re- 
sponsible banking institution, which 
acts as trustee for the various persons 
holding interests in the mortgage. In 
the real estate bond and mortgage there 
are two separate instruments—the bond 
and the mortgage—in corporation 
mortgages, as we have seen, there is 
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but one mortgage securing many 
bonds. The different parties partici- 
pating in the indebtedness are given 
engraved certificates—the bonds—rep- 
resenting their respective interests in 
the loan and as evidence of the amount 
due them. 


AUTHORIZATIONS. 


Mortgages are always authorized for 
a certain amount, and in the reading 
on the face of each bond it is defi- 
nitely stated that that particular bond 
is one of an authorized issue of a 
stated amount, all of which are of equal 
rank and like tenor. When all the to- 
tal authorized amount of bonds has 
been issued we speak of the mortgage 
as being “closed,” as no _ further 
amount of bonds can be issued there- 
under. 

It often happens, however, that a 
corporation does not wish to put out 
all the bonds of an issue at the one 
time. It may be that the work of con- 
struction for which the mortgage was 
created will not be completed for five 
or ten years, and the company does 
not wish to accumulate a large sum 
of money for which it has no immedi- 
ate use and upon which it must pay 
interest, so it will sell only a portion 
of the bonds in the beginning—just 
enough to give it sufficient funds for 
present requirements. So we speak of 
this mortgage as being an “open 
mortgage” more bonds besides those al- 
ready placed may be _ subsequently 
brought out and when issued will be 
of the same import and rank as those 
already outstanding. 

In order to protect the bond-hold- 
ers against more bonds being issued 
than provided for in the mortgage, the 
trustee is charged with the duty of 
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- keeping a complete record of all bonds In the foregoing a bond secured by 
issued, the certificates of which must a mortgage has been referred to. All 
2 pass through its hands and bear its bonds, however, are not secured by a 
t written certification before they be- mortgage on property, some are simply 
e come valid and binding obligations of promises to pay. In that case there is 
- the company. no mortgage securing the bonds but a 
s As to the trustee of a bond issue, written indenture or agreement—a 
e however, it must carefully be borne in covenant between the company and the 
s mind that it has nothing whatsoever trustee. Whether it is an agreement 
n to do with the standing of the bonds or a mortgage securing the bonds, how- 
- as an investment. Many people not’ ever, does not alter the description of 
y versed in the matter often judge the a bond as we have outlined it. 
n value of an issue by the name of the 
t trustee appearing in the circular. The How Bonps Are Divivep. 
r name of a big banking institution does 
f not in any way guarantee or indicate Bonds are divided in accord with 
n that the issue is a strong one, nor on _ the character of the security underlying 
- the other hand does the name of a_ them. It is very simple to understand 
y small institution signify the opposite. the nature of a first, second or third 
e The duties of the trustee are simply mortgage, or a promise to pay, but 
e to see that the terms of the mortgage some of our railroad bonds are of such 
or agreement are followed out and its a complicated character, having in their 
- position is an arbitrary and imperson- make-up a complication of every lien 
d al one, it being, as it were, a central imaginable, that they are very difficult 
e unit of representation from the legal to understand. With industrial com- 
f viewpoint for the outstanding bonds. 
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capitalization may be comparatively 
simple, but with railroads, starting at 
first with a small property, adding each 
year new extensions or absorbing exist- 
ing lines, building new terminals, all 
of which require an outlay of new 
capital, the matter is not quite so 
simple. 

When capital was first required it 
was clear sailing to create first mort- 
gage bonds and sell them, provided, of 
course, the property was good. People 
knew and could appreciate the strength 
of a first mortgage bond. When the 
companies, however, wanted additional 
capital it was natural to consider a 
second mortgage, and after that a third 
mortgage. But right here their trou- 
ble began. The American people were 
prejudiced against the terms—second 
and third mortgage. To be sure, some 
of these were placed, but the idea was 
not popular and it was difficult to 
raise money through the flotation of 
mortgages bearing such odious titles. 
From their experience with real estate 
mortgages they knew how little equity 
remained for second and third mort- 
gages, owing to the stationary character 
of the property, and they could not 
appreciate that placing second and 
third mortgages on railroads was in 
reality creating an equal equity by the 
creation of new property through the 
proceeds received from the sale of these 
additional securities. 


A MATTER OF EXPEDIENCY. 


The railroads were constantly grow- 
ing; constantly expanding—and new 
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capital was required and must be 
raised by the sale of securities. So it 
was found necessary for the railroads 
to give their securities names that 
would not be onerous to the investing 
public, just as an attractive title is 
given to a book to make it sell. This 
is the way with live up-to-date mer- 
chants the world over who have wares 
to sell, and the railroads like mer- 
chants have something definite to sell 
—credit. 

It did not take long to prove that it 
is far more easy to sell a General or 
a Consolidated Mortgage Bond than 
a Third Mortgage Bond, although the 
liens may have been identical in each 
case. The new names were far more 
impressive and besides there was a cer- 
tain mysticism about a Consolidated or 
a General Mortgage Bond that a Third 
Mortgage Bond could never aspire to 
possess. Do not blame the railroads 
for substituting a less definite title for 
a more definite one. They were simply 
compelled to obey one of the most im- 
portant laws of psychology, and there 
have been no grievous faults to find 
with their action. When people pur- 
chase a Consolidated Mortgage Bond 
they are generally fully acquainted 
with the character of the lien, and they 
are perfectly content. 

There is no hard and fast rules to 
follow in the naming of bond issue, 
and there is no limitation to the cata- 
logue of titles. If you can think of a 
good name that will cover a proposed 
issue better than the usual one, and, 
what is more to the point, cause it to 
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sell more quickly, you will have added 
a new bond to an already long list. 


Various Types oF Bonps. 


There are certain names for bonds, 
however, in daily use that we should 
be familiar with. As we have seen, the 
very strongest title to give any bond 
is that of First Mortgage—it is and 
will always be the best seller. When 
the railroads of the country began to 
consolidate and form important systems 
the combining roads generally carried 
with them into the new organization 
the bonded debt which they already 
bore and which could not be removed 
until maturity. The new company, 
however, generally wanted to raise 
funds for additional improvements— 
to build new bridges, new stations 
along the line, or straighten out a 
snake-like turn in its road-bed. They 
could not raise funds through the sale 
of a first mortgage on its combined 
property; the lien would more likely 
be a second, third or even a fourth 
mortgage, and even then would not be 
uniform on all the merged properties. 
So we have the Consolidated Mortgage, 
secured by a mortgage on the entire 
consolidated system, or a Unifying 
Mortgage, unifying the integral parts 
into one system by one mortgage cov- 
ering all. Then we also have the Gen- 
eral Mortgage of similar character. 

As we have seen earlier in the even- 
ing a mortgage may be an open or a 
closed one. If it is an open one a pro- 
vision appears in the mortgage stipu- 
lating just how the balance of the bonds 
may be issued. It may be that they 
cannot be issued except for say eighty 
per cent. of the cost of new construc- 
tion, which when completed will be- 
come subject to the lien of the mort- 
zage, or it may be that a certain 


amount of the bonds is reserved to take 
up underlying bonds of the merging 
companies as they mature. 


REFUNDING MortGaGeEs. 


In order to simplify the bonded debt 
and to save legal and other expenses 
attending the creation of new mort- 
gages, corporations oftentimes antici- 
pate their future needs by setting apart 
a certain amount of bonds for a defi- 
nite purpose. Certain underlying is- 
sues may mature during the life of the 
new mortgage, so a definite amount of 
the new bonds may be reserved to take 
them up at maturity, the proceeds from 
the sale of one being used to satisfy 
the payment of the other. In this way 
the old mortgages are refunded as 
they fall due by issuing bonds of the 
newer and larger mortgage in their 
stead. This is one of the purposes of 
the Refunding Mortgage, although the 
refunding provision may appear in the 
Consolidated, General, Unifying or 
any mortgage having underlying liens 
which mature during its life. This 
greatly simplifies and reduces the num- 
ber of bond issues of a system out- 
standing by eventually substituting one 
mortgage in place of a dozen smaller 
ones and is always considered a good 
piece of financing. 


CoLLATERAL TRUusTs. 


There are two methods of merging 
properties; first—that of extinguishing 
the corporate identity of the merging 
companies by issuing new (or the con- 
trolling company’s) securities in ex- 
change for the separate companies’ se- 
curities which are then cancelled; and 
secondly—that of purchasing the 
stocks of the merging companies whose 
corporate identity remains undisturbed. 
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In a merger on the former method 
there is an exchange of securities and 
little money is required except for the 
legal and other expenses connected 
therewith. In the second method, which 
often proves more desirable, funds must 
be raised to finance the outright pur- 
chase, so the Collateral Trust Bond 
was devised. These bonds are secured 
by deposit with the trustee of the cor- 
porate securities which are purchased, 
either stocks or bonds, and issued for 
say eighty per cent. of their market 
or cost price, the balance of the money 
being put up by the company as an 
equity. This has been a most popular 
method of financing mergers. 

Where the merging corporations lose 
their corporate individuality, as in the 
former method, the new corporation 
will be obliged to assume the bonds and 
obligations of the merging companies. 
These will then become promises to 
pay of the new company instead of the 
old one, although the lien of the secur- 
ity may remain as before. These bonds 
henceforth bear the name of the new 
company and are known as Assumed 
Bonds. 


EguiPpMENT Bonps. 


There is another class of railroad 
bonds that is popular with the invest- 
ing public, namely Equipment Bonds. 
As the name implies, these bonds are 
issued to provide funds with which to 
acquire rolling stock. The principal 
of the Car Trust is usually made pay- 
able in equal semi-annual instailments 
covering a period of ten years, this 
partial payment of the principal of the 
issue being made with a view to pro- 
tecting the bond-holder against the de- 
preciation of the equipment. Equip- 
ment issues are originally created to 
cover about ninety per cent. of the cost 
of the equipment. As the entire amount 
of equipment remains undisturbed un- 
der the equipment trust until the last 
installment is paid, the equity for the 
remaining maturities is fully main- 
tained as the payment of the principal 
is made at a faster rate than the de- 
preciation. The equity is in fact more 
than maintained; it is gradually in- 
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creased as ten per cent. of the trust is 
paid off annually, while, according to 
the Master Mechanics Car Builders’ 
Association steel equipment depreciates 
only about five per cent, per annum 
and wooden equipment about six per 
cent. per annum. As equipment is es- 
sential to the operation of a railroad, 
which as a public necessity must be 
operated and kept open under all con- 
ditions, railroads cannot afford to fore- 
go the use of their equipment through 
failure to satisfy the terms of the 
equipment trust. 


Investment and Miscellane- 
ous Securities 


Quoted by J. K Rice, Jr., & Co. Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellanecus Securities, 33 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

TOG bn 6.6.0 nec aentasceceeex 141 147 

American Bank Note Com. ........ 49 50% 

American Bank Note Pfd. ........ 52 54 

MEROTEOOR TOPEED 6:06.00 cc ccecscesesnes 137 141 

American Chicle Com. ......cscces 196ex 20lex 

Asnersean Chitte PEG. .icccccccvccve 94 99 

American Dist. Tel. of N. J. .c.cee, 1% 53% 

BO rr rr ere 165 171 

Atlas Portland] Cement Com. ...... 40 60 

Se Ge WO, n.6 0.6 04:0.0-0000 600 00 88 93 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate ........ 18 23 

PROOGE Ge WOON ose cccsegccsesene 100 102 

Borden's Condensed Milk Com....... 114% 116 

Borden's Condensed Milk Pfd....... 105% 107% 

Be DOCU © 6 s0-c0t04 68000000060 Oe 60 

CEE (560 ca0eN one eagess4 hie sneeus 134 139 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com.......... 160 168 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd. ........ 110 112 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording ... 40 41% 

Connecticut Railway & Light Com.. 68 7 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal ........ 300 31 

FE. I. du Pont Powder Com. 13 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd. 9 


Empire Steel & Iron Com. .. 
Empire Steel & tron Pfd. 
General Baking Co. Com. 
yeneral Baking Co. Pfd. 
Gray National Telautograph ........ 4 
Hercules Powder CoO. ....ccccccrcccs 88 9 
Hudson Companies Pfo. 

















Hudson & Manhattan Com. 4 4 
Hudson & Manhattan Pfd. ie 
International Nickel Com. 144 
International Nickel Pfd. ..........- 1061 
International Silver Pfd. ........... 133 
Kings Co. E. L. & P. 23 
New Jersey Zinc 600 
Otis Blevator Com. ...cccccsccsevce 78 81 
Otis HBievator PEE. ws.ceccascccccsee 97 9915 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. ..........+-.-210 220 
Pope Manufacturing Com. ........--. 15 21 
Pope Manufacturing Pfd. .......... 53 58 
Pratt & Whitney Pfd. .........e0+- 100 105 
Remington Typewriter Com. .....-- 39 41 
Remington Typewriter Ist Pfd...... 98 101 
Remington Typewriter 2d Pfd...... 98 191 
Royal Baking Powder Com. ......--. 194 203 
Royal Baking Powder Pfd. ........ 104 106 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting .. 111% 113 
Sen Ben Chiclet ....cccccccssees : 117 
Singer Manufacturing 17 302 
Standard Coupler Com, ........++++. 35 42 
TO PRE cc cctse cevssccccocsens 14 18 
U. S. EXxpreae ....cccccccccesecscces 60 64 
Virginian Railway .......sseseeeeee 15 20 
Wells Fargo Express ......--+++++5 120 125 
Western Pacific .........ccceecssses 7 8% 
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Proposed Secretary of the American 
Institute of Banking 


CRANTON (Pa.) Chapter has nom- 
inated its popular president, Wal- 
ter B. Kramer, for secretary of the 


American Institute of Banking, the 


eleventh annual convention of which 
will be held in Richmond, September 
17, 18 and 19. Support is asked on a 
basis of fitness and-services rendered 
the Institute. Mr. Kramer is a grad- 
uate of the Institute and has been pres- 
ident of Scranton Chapter the past 
year. Previously he has held every of- 
fice in his local chapter, has served on 
various committees and as delegate to 
A. I. B. conventions as well as to con- 
ventions of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association. He holds an important po- 
sition with the Lackawanna Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company and has many 
friends throughout the country. 

Mr. Kramer possesses energy, ad- 
ministrative ability and tact, and is con- 


sidered a typical Institute product. He 
has been active in this work for about 
eight years.and has been an important 
factor in the development of Scranton 
Chapter, which has a larger percentage 
of Institute graduates in proportion 
to membership than perhaps any other 
Chapter. One-third of its members are 
certificate holders and a class of twenty- 
five is expected to finish this year. Mr. 
Kramer has served Scranton Chapter 
faithfully and well and would fit the 
office of secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Banking perfectly. He pos- 
sesses unique and extraordinary fitness 
for this office of honor and responsi- 
bility and his term would be a continua- 
tion of the mission for which the Insti- 
tute was designed—a genuine and last- 
ing educational benefit and help to the 
young bankers of the United States. 


Condition of the Texas Bank Guaranty 
Fund 


CCORDING to the report of Sta- 
tistician J. R. Arnold of the De- 
partment of Insurance and Banking, 
the bank guaranty fund now has in it 
$708,374.82, of which $177,110.70 is 
in the State Treasury and $531,264.12 
is in the guaranty fund banks subject 
to check of the State banking board. 
As nine banks now having deposits in 
the guaranty fund are in the process 


of liquidation, the net of the bank guar- - 


anty fund is figured at $701,179.62. of 
which $175,811.15 is in the State 
‘ireasury and $525,868.47 is in the 
banks. Six hundred and ninety-eight 
banks are in the bank guaranty fund 
and there are fifty-five bond security 
hanks. The total of the bank bonds 
is figured at $6,436,000. 

The bank guaranty fund at the be- 
sinning of the new fiscal year showed 
2 net increase of $100,690.80 on new 


assessments and refunds. As com- 
pared with the fund the same time 
last year, it is $167,474.16 greater. 
The State banking board has ordered 
ten banks to increase their capital stock 
at once, as their statement of average 
daily deposits shows that their capital 
is out of proportion with the amount 
of business they are doing. Under the 
law banks doing an amount of business 
greater than what is considered a prop- 
er proportion to their capital stock 
must increase their capital when ordered 
to do so. 

Commissioner of Insurance and 
Banking B. L. Gill is being flooded 
with applications for charter papers for 
new banks and the number of new in- 
stitutions is expected to increase ma- 
terially at  once.—Texras Bankers 
Journal. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 

















A Bank Tea Party 


How an Enterprising Vermont Bank Gave Its Safe 
Deposit Business an Uplift 


A NATIONAL bank in Central Ver- 

mont recently installed a new 
safe-deposit vault the largest of its 
kind in the State. The city of R ’ 
where the bank is located, is surround- 
ed by a number of small villages. The 
population of these villages is chiefly 
of the well-to-do farmer class. These 
farmers came into town to do their 
trading and were often in the bank on 
business, but it was not easy to per- 
suade them that they should own safe- 
deposit boxes. 

In the early part of the summer the 
cashier of the bank thought of a 
scheme to bring the vault to the atten- 
tion of the farmers’ wives and through 
them to the men. Taking a list of the 
farmers on the rural free delivery 
routes a card was mailed to each and 
every Mrs. Farmer. This card invited 
the ladies to be present at an afternoon 
tea on the following Friday from 2 p. 
m. to 5 p. m. in the safety-deposit 
rooms of the C—— National Bank. In 
addition to these invitations, one of the 
bank’s stenographers was driven around 





the outlying districts of the city by the 
president’s chauffeur where she made 
personal calls on some of the prosper- 
ous housewives and spinsters, explain- 
ing the service the bank could offer and 
urging them to inspect the new vault. 

The employees of the bank had no 
great faith in the cashier’s plan and 
rather ridiculed it as an ‘‘old-maid” 
idea. Their skepticism, however, was 
changed to admiration when on the day 
set nearly a hundred ladies took ad- 
vantage of the unusual opportunity of 
attending a tea in a city bank. Two 
young ladies poured tea and served 
wafers and cake to the guests while the 
cashier and an assistant explained the 
workings of the vault and pointed out 
the advantages to them and to their 
men folk of owning a safe-deposit box 
therein. 

The expenses of this little reception 
were very slight and the sale of boxes 
resulting from it and the new custom- 
ers secured more than repaid the bank 
for the time spent upon it. 


Latin-American Universities 


IX universities in Latin-American 
countries were established before 
the first one in the territory that after- 
wards became the United States, ac- 
cording to a recent bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Education. The universities of 
Mexico and Lima were founded in 
1551; Santo Domingo, 1558; Bogota, 
1572; Cordoba, 1613; and Sucre, 1623. 
Another group of Latin-American 
universities sprang into existence in the 
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era of independence, typifying a de- 
veloping sense of national unity. Among 
such are the University of Buenos 
Ayres (1821), the University of Tru- 
jillo in Peru (1881), the University of 
Arequipa (1835), and the institution at 
Medellin in Colombia (1822). In Bra- 
zil the university idea did not at first 
find favor; instead, independent pro- 
fessional schools for medicine and law 
were established. 














Chicago as a Financial Center’ 


By Dan Norman, Assistant CAsHieER CONTINENTAL AND COMMER- 
c1iaAL NatTionaL Bank, Cuicago. 


STUDY of the development of 

banking in a city, state or nation, 
illustrates the growth of its mercantile 
operations; and the favorable or un- 
favorable conditions pertaining to bank- 
ing at different stages show the rise 
and fall of trade and the security or 
insecurity felt by merchants. We can- 
not imagine the man in business during 
the period of wildcat banks going about 
his undertakings with the same degree 
of vigor and confidence as obtained 
after the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, or after the Cleveland and Mc- 
Kinley Administrations had committed 
the United States to the gold standard. 


Bankine History A Trape INpDeEx. 


Not only may the course of trade 
in the past be gauged by the history 
of banking, but present prosperity or 
adversity is disclosed by this branch of 
business. If there be a brisk demand 
for funds, manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers can have little cause to com- 
plain about lack of orders; rates for 
loans may be a trifle high, due to a 
call from the users of credit that re- 
flects larger volume of sales; and re- 
serves may run somewhat low, the nat- 
ural result of the wider use of money 
in daily transactions. A reverse state 
of commercial activity produces the op- 
posite effect on financial institutions. 
When manufacture and distribution are 
retarded, from any cause, money piles 
up, and bank credits become cheaper. 


GrowTtu or Cuicaco BANKING. 


With the foregoing in mind it is not 
dificult to trace the tremendous strides 
ot Chicago by reverting to its bank- 
ing position. From a place of so little 
comparative importance in 1856, only 


,.. Report as Chairman, Subdivision Committee 
_.11, Banks and Bankers, The Chicago Asso- 
ion of Commerce. 


fifty-seven years ago, as to have but 
five chartered banks with a total paid- 
in capital of only $397,000, Chicago 
has become a city whose financial in- 
stitutions have a capital of nearly one 
hundred million and deposits of ap- 
proximately one billion dollars. 

A branch of the State Bank of IlIli- 
nois was located here previous to 1840, 
but it appears that the balance of the 
State was not impressed with the com- 
ing greatness of this metropolis, for the 
Legislature then in session passed an 
act containing a provision for the re- 
moval of the banking office somewhere 
else. If we had State banks with the 
privilege of doing branch banking 
now, imagine any such institution fail- 
ing to maintain either its head office 
or principal agency in this city! 

Your committee regrets that records 
of deposits as early as the fifties are 
not obtainable. For comparison it had 
to rely upon the item of paid-in capital. 

In 1855-’56 there was employed in 
banking in this city by bankers, brokers 
and incorporated banks, $670,000. 
Here is where history begins to dis- 
close the progress of a community des- 
tined soon to astonish the world. Nine 
vears later, or in 1865, the total author- 
ized capitalization of the incorporated 
banks was $6,820,000, that paid in, 
about four million, and the capital used 
by private bankers was estimated at 
$2,000,000. A statement made at the 
close of 1872 gives deposits of the 
national, State and savings banks as 
$38,100,000. In 1880 the aggregate 
was sixty-four million, seven hundred 
thousand. You see how the indicator 
was constantly going up, and it has 
not stopped yet. Chicago was forging 
ahead rapidly in those days; the foun- 
dation was being laid for all the great 
enterprises now grouped around the 
foot of Lake Michigan. During the 
period covered, one of the leading grain 
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markets of the world came into exist- 
ence; a great railroad center was buiit, 
connecting the arteries of commerce 
from East and West, North and South, 
where they could exchange freight with 
the fleets of the great lakes; a manu- 
facturing district almost without limit 
as to quantity and variety of products 
sprang up; a packing-house industry 
of world-wide reputation had its incep- 
tion; men of far-seeing ability founded 
wholesale and retail houses of the first 
rank; and the way was blazed for this 
generation to continue developing the 
real central market of the United 
States. Capital, raw material, manu- 
facturing and selling capacity, the de- 
termined spirit and avenues of distribu- 
tion—all are here. Beyond, over the 
Western and Southern, Northern and 
Eastern States, are the buyers, who, 
realizing that these advantages exist 
here as nowhere else, stand ready to 
coéperate with these forces in empha- 
sizing the convincing truth that this is, 
indeed, the central market. 

See what occurred in the third of a 
century just passed. We jumped from 
sixty-four million to one thousand mil- 
lion dollars of deposits. You know 
this means a proportionate increase in 
aggregate tonnage, in manufacturing, in 
jobbing, retail merchandising, popula- 
tion and payrolls, and in local purchas- 
ing power. Can anyone in the face of 
these figures doubt the tendency towards 
the expansion of one of the leading 
markets of the world? What has hap- 
pened has simply been astonishing; 
what may happen rests largely with us. 


Rerations Witru Ovrt-or-Town Banks. 


There is a significance in the rapidly 
increasing number of out-of-town banks 
that have established connections here 
during recent years. This movement 
has proven the efficiency of the ser- 
vice rendered and the advantages of 
geographical location in _ collecting 
items in all parts of the country. Sev- 
eral Chicago banks employ expert tran- 
sit men who specialize in this line of 
work, with the result that it has be- 
come recognized that drafts and 
checks routed through Chicago are 
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handled with a minimum of delay and 
expense. Deposits carried here by 
these out-of-town correspondents have 
gained steadily. In 1892 they were 
only $57,800,000. When the last pub- 
lished statements were issued, February 
4, this year, they had reached the mag- 
nificent sum of $815,200,000. In twen- 
ty years the gain from this source has 
been $257,800,000, over half of which 
is available for mercantile operations, 
the portion not so available being the 
required twenty-five per cent. reserve 
and the percentage in transit, in clear- 
ing-house exchanges and in eastern and 
foreign balances. 

It is not fair, however, to claim that 
this has been brought about by the 
banks alone. While formerly bankers 
in many States thought it unprofitable 
to keep Chicago accounts, now in far 
the greater part of the country they 
find this practice not only profitable but 
indispensable as well. This reversal of 
sentiment can be attributed partly to 
the facilities extended and partly to 
the ever increasing interchange of busi- 
ness between other sections and Chi- 
cago. (The growth of the central mar- 
ket is evident, no matter which way the 
argument turns.) The direction and 
scope of commercial operations, coupled 
with ability and willingness to serve, 
determine the points at which banks se- 
lect correspondents. 

Villages, towns and cities heretofore 
considered remote, so far as commercial 
and financial transactions go, now look 
upon Chicago as their natural center. 
Many banks in the New England 
States, in the Far West and in the 
Southwest have, within the recent past, 
formed connections here, and the list 
is being enlarged every day. There 
was not sufficient time to get data, but 
it is safe to say several thousand out- 
side banks carry accounts in this city. 


Present BANKING PosiTION oF CHI- 
CAGO. 


There are now ninety-one incorpo- 
rated banks in Chicago and the suburbs 
of Evanston and Oak Park, having, at 
the date of the last call of the Comp- 
troller, combined capital of $90,025,- 
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000, and surplus and undivided profits 
of $74,200,000; loans amounted to 
$676,300,000 and investments in securi- 
ties, $167,100,000, bringing the total of 
loans and _ investments up _ to 
$843,400,000. 

The figures just quoted tell the story 
of the present. Business at the banks 
is good, deposits about normal for this 
season, and there is a firm demand for 
loans, indicating that the momentum at- 
tained by general business following the 
bountiful crops of last fall has lost 
none of its force. 

Few have any conception of the 
heavy foreign exchange transactions of 
our local financial institutions. With- 
out resorting to a figure of speech, this 
business can truly be said to be world- 
wide; foreign exchange purchased by 
our banks originates all over the coun- 
try, and runs into hundreds of millions 
annually. The foreign connections of 
Chicago banks extend to every country 
where travel and commerce amount to 
much and where banking has been de- 
veloped. 

The bankers of Chicago have been 
diligent in protecting its good name. 
They were first in engaging a clearing- 
house examiner, and the efficiency and 
watchfulness displayed by him and his 
force of assistants have been attested 
in many other leading cities emulating 
this example. 

Bank officers here have also been ac- 
tive in civic affairs. They have not 
been lax in supporting public under- 
takings; on the contrary, they have al- 
ways been and are now ready to de- 
vote their share of time and energy 
to such organizations as aim to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 


Georce Smiru anp His Money. 


A conspicuous instance of sound 
banking is to be found in the transac- 
tion of George Smith, who operated 
here and elsewhere from the late thir- 
ties to about 1857, a series of years 
strewn with financial wrecks and abun- 
dantly supplied with shin-plaster cur- 
rency. Those were days when brokers 
made up charts discriminating against 
issues of different banks, placing some 


at a tremendous discount. Banking 
practices were deplorable, and accept- 
ing currency was nearly as hazardous 
as buying a ticket on a race horse. 
Smith’s issues were in the shape of cer- 
tificates of deposit, redeemable on de- 
mand, and these he loaned at twelve 
per cent. per annum. They were ex- 
tensively used in marketing and export- 
ing the wheat crops of Illinois, and 
adjoining States, and circulated over a 
wide territory. Towards the close of 
his activities he controlled two Georgia 
banks which emitted paper money. He 
was also a dealer in exchange in Lon- 
don. Despite the perilous state of 
banking and the magnitude of his 
transactions, not one of his certificates 
failed of redemption. This honest, 
thrifty, forehanded Scotchman before 
retiring accumulated a fortune of $10,- 
000,000. He died in London in 1890, 
worth $50,000,000. 

His career proves that however 
faulty the system, a man of integrity, 
intelligence and energy could conduct 
a conservative bank, with profit and 
honor to himself and benefit to those 
whose dealings were made more safe 
through the medium of exchange which 
he provided. 


PresENT BANKING AND CURRENCY Sys- 
TEM INADEQUATE. 


The fact that George Smith could 
maintain the soundness of his “money” 
and amass a large fortune in spite of 
the abominable system or lack of sys- 
tem, then prevailing, was no argument 
for its continuance; nor is the fact 
that thousands of bankers are to-day 
able to handle the unprecedented volume 
of business passing through their 
hands, with only occasional trouble or 
interruption, any excuse for continuing 
a banking and currency system that is 
wholly inadequate. Apparently the fut- 
ure of banking in this country is more 
dependent upon a change in our bank- 
ing and currency laws than is generally 
realized. We have attempted to point 
out that the condition of banking is but 
a composite of all other lines of en- 
deavor. It has a deeper significance, 
however, as one of the fundamentals 
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on which the business structure rests, 
because it furnishes the machinery by 
which the exchanges growing out of all 
other undertakings are perfected. If 
the machinery breaks down, every man 
of affairs must call a halt, and his 
employees face idleness. If hampered 
by lack of wise and effective currency 
regulations, there come seasons when 
bankers find it difficult to keep up the 
exchanges and grant loans to customers 
to the extent that the volume of busi- 
ness or movement of the crops demand. 
It is imperative that in this essential 
there be remedial legislation, and with- 
out much further delay. 

Investigations of the systems of 
leading nations of the world have been 
so complete and discussion has been 
so thorough that surely there ought to 
be enough reliable information on the 
subject to warrant the hope of recom- 
mendations and action that will insure 
a cure for the worst defects. The Glass 
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Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives, has held repeated 
hearings, and according to press re- 
ports is preparing a bill to meet the 
requirements. This proposed legisla- 
tion may be presented at the extra ses- 
sion of Congress. We believe it the 
part of patriotism, and certainly of 
wisdom, for every citizen to study this 
measure without prejudice, when its 
provisions become known, and if found 
to be an improvement over what we 
now have, to aid in creating sentiment 
in favor of its enactment into law. No 
better service can be rendered at this 
time. 

Laying aside all ideas of partisan- 
ship, in this question, more than in any 
other now before the public, is wrapped 
up the future of banking and general 
business, not only in our central mar- 
ket of Chicago, but throughout this 
wonderful and resourceful country. 


Albany, N. Y., Chapter American Institute of Banking 


CoNnTRIBUTED BY Oscar A. MEYER oF ALBANY CHAPTER. 


URING the first part of March 

we discussed “The Stock Ex- 
change” and our instructor made it 
clear to us that it is a modern neces- 
sity and benefit. He explained that 
it expedited the buying and selling of 
securities and placed them on a com- 
mon level for judgment; it is a barom- 
eter of present and future commercial, 
political and agricultural conditions 
and diverts capital from where it is 
abundant into channels where it is 
needed. The Stock Exchange and the 
business of the country are sensitive to 
each other’s condition. 

At the two last meetings Professor 
Kennedy lectured to us on “The 
Clearing-House.” A few years ago the 
courts defined a clearing-house as an 
ingenious device to simplify and facili- 
tate the work of the banks in reaching 


an adjustment and payment of the 
daily balance due to and due from 
each other at one time and in one place 
on each day. Since then it has so ex- 
tended its sphere of usefulness and in- 
fluence that in a few years the daily 
exchanging of checks and balancing of 
accounts will be but a minor duty of 
the clearing-house. In addition to its 
original purpose, the modern American 
clearing-house keeps a sharp eye on the 
condition of its members, requires them 
to report to it, issues certificates for 
use among members and endeavors to 
fix exchange rates and to facilitate the 
collecting of out-of-town checks. 

Mr. William J. Kinsley, the expert 
on handwriting from New York, deliv- 
ered an illustrated lecture March 19 in 
this city under the auspices of the 
Albany Savings Bank Club, upon whose 
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invitation many of our boys attended 
the lecture. Mr. Kinsley said that there 
is nothing to prevent a skillful forger 
from passing a worthless check on any 
bank; however few forgers take suffi- 
cient time and pains. The best way to 
guard against forgery is to acquire a 
rapidly written, distinctive plain signa- 
ture. Check raising, he said, could be 
prevented by the use of the check 
punch. 

On the evening of March 27 we cel- 
ebrated our first anniversary by a ban- 
quet at Keeler’s Hotel. It was a very 


successful affair, in charge of a com- 
mittee of which John C. O’Byrne was 
chairman, and attended by nearly all 
the members of Albany Chapter, offi- 
cers from all the local banks and trust 
companies and_ several out-of-town 
bankers. George B. Wilkinson, our 
president, acted as toastmaster in his 


usual happy manner. The speakers 


were F. W. Ellsworth of New York, 
chairman of the National Publicity 
Committee of A. I. B.; Rev. J. S. Kit- 
tell, F. W. Cameron and D. H. Prior. 
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Farmers’ Bank Accounts 


Suggestions on Advertising to Get Them 


By A. M 


HERE are a number of considera- 
tions which make it highly im- 
portant for every progressive bank, so 
located as to be within easy reach of 
rural communities, to advertise for the 
accounts of farmers. 

In the first place, the increase in city 
population has created a large de- 
mand for farm products, causing an 
advance in prices, so that the farmer 
can sell his products at a fair profit. 
Again, the improvement in farming im- 
plements has made it possible for the 
farmer to cultivate the soil with great- 
er facility and far less expense, assur- 
ing a larger profit and consequent accu- 
mulation of money; then again, scien- 
tific farming methods enable the farmer 
to eliminate losses, and, therefore, pro- 
cure a more uniform yield from his 
cultivated land. 

Whereas, formerly the farmer was a 
small borrower, he has quite generally 
become a large depositor, borrowing on 


. INGRAHAM. 


a straight business basis with excellent 
security, whether personal endorsement 
or on a mortgage basis. 

The volume of money circulating as a 
result of his annual crop production is 
worthy of careful attention on the part 
of every progressive banker whose in- 
stitution is so located as to appeal to 
farmers. 

The farmer has fallen into an iso- 
lated mode of life. By means of tele- 
phone, he transacts a great deal of 
business that formerly required per- 
sonal visits to town. His mail is now 
delivered at his door, and his semi- 
weekly trip to the postoffice and inci- 
dentally to the bank and store has 
been practically abandoned. The ex- 
tension of electric lines, making long 
distance travel convenient and reason- 
able, has led the farmer to visit large 
centers for the purpose of purchasing 
supplies, leaving his home town, as a 
business center, out of consideration. 
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These changes in the mode of life 
have gradually crept upon the farming 
community, perhaps in many cases 
without being observed by the banker. 
The progressive banker, however, will 
substitute the personal letter, an occa- 
sional booklet and other printed mat- 
ter for the former personal contact 
with the farmer, made possible by the 
farmer's regular visits to the bank. 

Every farmer has an opportunity to 
read during the long winter evenings, 
noon hours and occasional times that 
he takes for rest and recreation. The 
tendency to read has been given a great 
impetus by the increased number of 
magazines and the willingness on the 
part of the farmer to read a news- 
paper every day. The habit of read- 
ing is important. Printed matter can 
be addressed, for the purpose of pro- 
curing new accounts, to a man or woman 


who is accustomed to read, with great- 
er assurance that it will be read, than 
when sent to a person who has very 
limited reading material coming into 
his hands. 

It is sometimes said that people have 
so much in the way of printed circulars, 
booklets, letters and other matter that 
they do not have time to read the litera- 
ture concerning banking, saving money 
and safe investments. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the person who is accustomed 
to reading will make better use of 
printed messages than one who is less 
favored with literary matter. 

The banker who has never used per- 
sonal letters as a means of extending 
his acquaintance and retaining his 
friendly relations with farmers has 
missed one splendid opportunity which 
is inexpensive, yet dignified and efficient 
as a means of procuring new accounts 
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and other business. For a sort of 
staple line of information, the booklet, 
folder and sometimes a dignified, care- 
fully prepared card, can be used to 
splendid advantage. This policy sim- 
ply means that the banker adjusts him- 
self to those changed conditions which 
have made the farming community a 
really new field for banking business, 
both as to the amount of resources and 
as to the susceptibility and responsive- 
ness of the farmer toward the solicita- 
tions of bankers. 

One distinct point that the banker 
should constantly emphasize is the fact, 
true of most progressive banks, that de- 
posits are accepted by mail. This en- 
ables the farmer to enclose checks, 
money orders and other forms of ex- 
change, received in payment for ship- 
ments of produce or sales, in an en- 
velope and send his deposits to the 
bank without making a special trip. In 
some instances, farmers hold _ remit- 
tances for several weeks, and then go 
to the bank and procure cash. This 
plan forces the bank to incur expense 
and await reimbursement while the 
paper is “in transitu.”” Where the 
farmer understands that deposits are 
welcome by mail, he usually sends in 
his deposits promptly upon receiving 
remittances, thereby protecting himself 


against loss, and making a satisfactory 
line of business for the bank. Bank- 
ing by mail has been a conspicuous 
failure, as a national proposition, where 
banks in large centers have attempted 
to draw deposits from all parts of the 
country. However, banking by mail 
within a definite radius from any finan- 
cial institution is merely a matter of 
added service, and an_ inexpensive 
method of securing a stable line of de- 
posits. 

In view of the fact that the farmer 
is not an experienced user of banking 
facilities, a great deal can always be 
said advantageously to him concern- 
ing the service and safety of the bank. 
He should be warned concerning the 
risk attending the keeping of money 
at home. The farmer should also be 
shown that idle money can be set to 
work earning interest if deposited in 
an interest bearing account with the 
bank. He should be advised by his 
banker of the risk occasioned by hold- 
ing exchange or checks for an undue 
period of time. He can also be in- 
formed in regard to money matters of 
a financial nature to which his attention 
has never been specifically directed, 
such as the convenience and safety af- 
forded by having a checking account. 

In approaching the farmer, the 
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banker must be thoroughly tactful and 
judicious. The farmer, as a rule, is 
a “doubting Thomas.” His occupation 
leads him to look with discredit upon 
mere assertions. He wants proof. He 
has been fooled about the weather and 
has bought lightning rods that were 
fakes, as well as fruit trees that bore 
false fruit. When the banker ap- 
proaches the farmer, he must do so in 
a candid, straightforward way, giving 
positive proofs of facts and conclusions. 
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The banker must also treat the farm- 
er’s business in a sympathetic way. He 
must look at the farmer’s problems 
from a fair standpoint. The banker 
should treat the farmer as a business 
equal. For these reasons a carefully 
prepared personal letter going from 
the banker to prospective depositors is 
one of the best means of establishing 
mutually helpful relations between the 
bank, located in a rural section, and its 
greatest source of support and profit. 


A New Savings System 


A Western Bank Has Adopted a Certificate Plan Which 
Has Advertising Value 


A’ improved savings system intend- 
ed to be used by banks in indus- 

trial communities to stimulate regular 
habits of thrift and saving on the part 
of employees of factories, railroads and 
other concerns has been devised and 
adopted by the Citizens State Bank, of 
Wonewoc, Wisconsin, which considers 
it a very good form of advertisement. 
The system comprises certificates of 
deposit of even amounts of $1.00, 
$2.00, $5.00, ete., each having a con- 
venient table that shows the value of 





the certificate with interest added on 
any date, so simply that anyone can tell 
at a glance the value of a deposit with- 
out computing either time or interest. 
The certificates are issued with the aid 
of a small specially constructed mul- 
tiple dating machine which fills in the 
dating rapidly. 

Arrangements are made with the 
paymasters of factories and other con- 
cerns to deposit a part of each payroll 
money in the bank and take out these 
certificates in suitable denomination so 
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STRONG NAMEPLATES AS TRADEMARK EMBLEMS 


as to put one or two in each pay en- 
velope, in lieu of checks or currency, 
so that employees have interest-bearing 
certificates without going to the bank. 

The certificates are made payable to 
bearer and are transferred to employees 
by delivery without endorsement, but 
each contains on its face a provision 
and signature space by means of which 
any employee or subsequent holder can 
convert the paper from one payable 
to bearer to one payable to order, only 
upon identification of the signer. This 
renders the paper absolutely safe from 
being cashed if lost or stolen. 

Considerable interest has been 
shown in the plan and this idea of en- 
couraging thrift on the part of wage 
earners is said to be especially com- 
mended by many prominent welfare 
workers, as well as by bankers and the 
banking departments of several of the 
States most advanced along the line 
of banking regulations. 

The certificates are of attractive ap- 
pearance, about the size of currency 
bills, and indeed are so convenient for 
carrying that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue was asked for an opin- 
ion as to their being taxable as State 
note issues, but has rendered the de- 
cision that “the certificates are covered 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States vs. Wilson, 106 
U. S., 620, and are not, therefore, sub- 
ject to any tax under the internal rev- 
enue laws.” They moreover appear to 


comply with the laws, rules and regu- 
lations of the banking departments of 
the several States. 

The system is said to be very eco- 
nomical from the bank’s standpoint, as 
the machine permits a very rapid and 
accurate issue of the certificates, and 
the table permits their payment by pay- 
ing teller very rapidly. A register bal- 
ance system enables a bookkeeper to 
take care of as much savings business 
as twelve bookkeepers can handle under 
the savings passbook system. How- 
ever, these advantages to the bank are 
really secondary to the great adver- 
tising and deposit canvassing features 
of the system. 

Meeting all the legal requirements 
of national and State banks, with really 
great advertising merit, and of especial 
value in stimulating and encouraging 
habits of savings, the system promises 
to become both popular and profitable 
to banks in industrial centers. 

Mr. E. M. Hanzlik, president of the 
Citizens’ State Bank, to whom we are 
indebted for the above information, 
says: 

“From our experience to date we 
can say that the Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates are proving a very attractive 
feature in securing small accounts as 
well as for their advertising value. The 
certificates are very attractive and we 
find our patrons prefer them to our 
regular time certificates. 

“We have not had time to give the 
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certificates a fair trial, but we think 
it will be fairly conservative to esti- 
mate that anywhere from forty per 
cent. to fifty per cent. of employees 
and farmers who receive the certifi- 
cates retain them as saving funds.” 


»>— 


Land Banks 


A Southern Bank Argues That Our 
Present Banks Are Sufficient. 


.“ connection with its last tobacco 
growing contest, the Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., published this good talk on the 
land bank question: 
Much has been written concerning the 
establishment of some form of land bank 


that will be able to serve the farmers. It 
is entirely probable that such banks may, 
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in time, be established, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to any of those mas- 
ter minds making the proposal to establis! 
such banks that the banks already in ex- 
istence are as anxious to serve the farmers 
as any land bank may be. 

What the land bank will need, and what 
the other banks need, is the opportunity to 
become acquainted with the farmers. What 
the farmer needs is to become so well ac- 
quainted with some good bank, and to so 
transact his affairs of a financial nature, 
as to be able to borrow money when needed. 

This bank is ready to serve the farmer. 
It is just as ready and anxious to serve 
him as to serve the merchant or manufac- 
turer. It is necessary that the bank know 
something about the farmer who desires a 
loan, just as the bank knows of the mer- 
chant or manufacturer. The bank must 
know what the ability of the man who bor- 
rows may be so it may determine whether 
he can repay the loan. Then, there is one 
other feature that the farmer must know. 
When the farmer borrows at the bank he 
must learn, as has the merchant, that a 
note due on a certain day should be attend- 
ed to on that day and not one or two 
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months later. It is not necessary to pay 
off the entire note. If able to do so, in- 
terest at least, is saved, but if a farmer can 
enly pay a part, he will usually find the 
bank willing to grant an extension of time 
on the remainder. 

Know your bank. Use it. Show your 
ability to repay. Be prompt in attending 
to obligations, and the farmer will find 
this bank as ready to accommodate him 
with a loan as it is to accommodate others. 

Credit is a necessity on the farm and in 


every line of business. It is built upon 
confidence in man’s willingness and ability 
to repay what he may borrow, but it should 
not be granted to the man who thinks so 
little of his credit as to pay no attention 
te his obligation when it falls due. 

By depositing money coming into their 
hands when crops are marketed farmers get 
acquainted with the bank and if they are 
able to secure the bank and will attend to 
obligations promptly, they can borrow. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


R. E. Y. CHAPIN, Vice-President 
and Trust officer of the American 
Trust and Banking Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is the author of a series 
of excellent booklets advertising the 
fiduciary department of that company’s 
business. The titles of the booklets are 
“Administration,” ““Why an Executor?” 
“Why a Corporate Executor?” and 
“After You What?” These subjects 
are well handled and the booklets are 
printed in fine, clear type that makes 
them very readable. 


“A Brief History of American Cur- 
rency, From Wampum to Nickels” is 
an interesting and attractive booklet 
issued by the First National Bank of 
Boston. It is a booklet which will be 
preserved for its intrinsic value and 
prove a good and lasting advertisement 
for the bank. 


— 


When Mr. H. A. Allen became 
cashier of the Holyoke (Mass.) Na- 
tional Bank, his portrait was tipped 
on to a statement folder on the front 
of which were printed the words, “In- 
troducing our new cashier.” 


“A Bit of History” is the name of 
« booklet issued by the State Bank of 
3 


Chicago in commemoration of its thirty- 
fourth anniversary. It is illustrated by 
views of the various homes the bank 
has had and by portraits of its pres- 
ent officers. Other good features are 
a map showing the location of the bank 
in the downtown section of the city, 
and a list of the stockholders of the 
institution. 


—_—— 


Another Boston institution which be- 
lieves in getting out good printed mat- 
ter is the Old Colony Trust Company. 
Its latest is a substantially bound book 
of thirty-four pages on “The Manage- 
ment of Trust Property.” This book, 
which is about perfect from the typo- 
graphical standpoint, takes up in detail 
the organization of the Old Colony 
Trust Company for the performance of 
fiduciary duties of every nature. In 
addition, there is a full outline of the 
law of descent and distribution of in- 
testate property in Massachusetts, giv- 
ing the facts about wills and the inher- 
itance tax. This company also prints 
an advertising paragraph on the back 
of the envelope in which it returns de- 
positors’ canceled checks, the statement 
of the account being on the front of the 
envelope. The copy is changed each 
month and in addition printed slips ad- 
vertising different departments of the 
institution are sometimes enclosed. 
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“Founded 1892,” reproduced appar- 
ently from a bronze tablet on its build- 
ing, is the effective title of the twenti- 
eth anniversary booklet of the Garfield 
Savings Bank of Cleveland, O. The 
text matter within the attractive covers 
is a model of what a good anniversary 
booklet should contain. 


The fourth edition of “A Story of 
Growth—A City and a Savings Bank” 
revised to January, 1913, has been is- 
sued by the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles. It is a twenty- 
two page folder showing the growth of 
Los Angeles, territorily, in population 
and assessed valuation, and the coin- 
cident development of the bank itself. 
The city and the bank are both growing 
so fast that a new edition of this fold- 
er is needed every once in a while. 





Mr. Edward L. Hillyer, secretary of 
the Union Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., sends us an unusually hand- 
some folder dealing with that institu- 
tion’s trust functions. It is entitled 
“Proper Distribution of Your Property 
After Death.” It presents the usual 
trust company functions in an unusual- 
ly interesting manner. It is printed in 
gold and green on gray paper and is 
ornamented with a fine view of the 
bank’s handsome building. 


Miss Eleanor Montgomery, advertis- 
ing mannger of the American National 
Bank of Richmond, Va., realizes the 
collateral advertising value of news ar- 
ticles in the daily papers. At her sug- 
gestion, a reporter on one of the Rich- 
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mond papers got a good interview with 
an officer of the bank on finger-print 
identification as now used in banking. 
In regard to the article Miss Montgom- 
ery writes: 

“This is the press agent story which 
I smuggled into the Times-Dispatch 
of March 16th which the Industrial 
Editor kindly printed as ‘news.’ ” 


In our opinion Miss Montgomery 
need not feel apologetic about her little 
coup as there was undoubtedly real 
news value in the story and the paper 
ought to be glad to get “tipped off” 
on it. 


— 


“Light” and “Your Bank and You” 
are the names of two good folders put 
out by the Commercial National Bank 
of Syracuse, N. Y. These are part of 
a monthly series. Speaking to possible 
women customers in one of these fold- 
ers this bank says: 

In your financial affairs you should go to 
your bank as you go to a doctor—for advice. 
‘Lhe bank is, perforce, in touch with all the 
leading money interests and knows their in- 
dividual influences on the stock market, 
therefore, no advisor, could be more re- 
liable than your bank. Look on it as a 
friend who has your welfare and success at 
heart. 


T. R. Durham, assistant cashier of 
the Chattanooga, Tenn., Savings Bank, 
writes: 

Enclosed herewith I hand you a booklet 
prepared for this bank, entitled, “A Little 
Journey.” We do not feel that any par- 
ticular apology is due to Elbert Hubbard 
since there has been no effort to imitate his 
style either in writing or printing. It was 
gotten up in this form merely in an effort 
to have something a “little different” from 
the cut-and-dried style. 

I also hand you a leaflet on “The Busi- 
ness Outlook for 1913,” which we have en- 
closed in our correspondence to all out-of- 
town customers, and which we have run as 
an advertisement in all the country news- 
pepers where we have contracts. 

In view of the “panic” publicity given by 
one of the Presidential campaign managers, 
we have observed considerable unrest 
among a certain class of people. We con- 
sidered the expense wortn while in that it 
conveyed the suggestion that the situation 
is really not bad. 
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What Makes a 
Bank Strong? 


Ample Capital and 
Surplus. Large Cash 
Reserve. Experienced 
Management. Careful 
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Our Checking Department 
also remains open on 
Saturday night. 


You will find a Check- 
ing Account convenient 
and profitable. 
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After You Are 
Gone 


This bank is pre-eminently 
qualified over any individual 
to handle your estate after 
you are gone. 


Let Us Tell You About It 





A MESSAGE QUICKLY TOLD 


| also enclose a few of our recent news- 


per ads. We have adopted the plan of 


sing small space often, rather than much 


ce occasionally. We feel that if one 


‘int is driven home at one time it is prob- 


ly better than long essays which are not 


‘ten read. Your criticism will be appre- 


ated, 


Kindly put my name on the exchange list 
| your publication. 


The “Little Journey” is a charming 
little trip, to be sure. The various sta- 
tions on the journey are “Service,” “A 
Few Little Conveniences,” “The Check- 
ing Department,” “The Savings Depart- 
ment,” “Safe Deposit Boxes,” “Loans 
on Real Estate,” and “Collections and 
Exchange.” 
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The leaflet on the business outlook National City Bank of New Rochelle, 
read: N. Y., forty-five minutes from Broad- 


“Did you know that the principal crops 
were larger in 1912 than ever before since 
the Government has kept records? Did you 
krow that the cotton crops amounted to 
about one billion dollars; that the bank 
clearings increased ten to fourteen per cent.; 
that the copper output breaks all records; 
anc that exports exceeded imports by more 
than five hundred million dollars? With 
the proceeds from this enormous business 
in circulation, the good year 1913 promises 
a high tide of prosperity for the country. 
It is not any wonder that merchants and 
menufacturers are attending to business 
and ignoring politics.” 


We also reproduce three of the news- 
paper advertisements. We think the 
one with the design showing the bank 
building lighted up is particularly ef- 
fective in an advertisement, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the institution 
is open Saturday evenings. 


Mr. Edward T. Kearney, president 
of the Mid-West Bank, Sioux City, 
Iowa, gets a write-up in the depart- 
ment “Who's Who Among the Local 
Irish” of the “Daily Tribune” of that 
city, the ad. of the bank being on the 
same page. 


The German American Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles does pay 
envelope advertising. The envelopes 
are not the customary small manila 
ones, but larger ones and in many dif- 
ferent tints. Almost every available 
space is used to carry the advertising 
of the bank, the back being ornamented 
with a cut of an automatic recording 
safe or home bank. Even on the inside, 
where the workman will see it when he 
tears the envelope open, is printed this 
admonition: 

Save some of this by depositing it with 
the German American Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

The cost of these envelopes is $1.00 a 
thousand. 


A good argument to induce the 
“commuter” to keep a bank account in 
his home community is given by the 


way, thus: 

A large number of people in our cit) 
and its vicinity have been and are consider- 
ing the desirability and advantages of a 
local bank account in New Rochelle. The 
inconvenience of such an account and _ the 
charge on New Rochelle checks by the New 
York Clearing House banks have deterred 
some people who would like to patronize 
the home institutions, These objections have 
been satisfactorily solved by the banking by 
mail plan through which all deposits can 
be safely sent by mail and credited to the 
account just the same as if the depositor 
made a personal visit to the bank, and the 
other objection is done away with by the 
recent action of the New York Clearing 
House Association by which checks drawn, 
on any of the New Rochelle banks or trust 
companies, shall, on and after March 1, 
1913, be paid by the banks of the New York 
Clearing House for their full face value. 

We can safely urge all residents of our 
city and vicinity to «pen a local account 
with The National City Bank of New Ro- 
chelle, guaranteeing good service, safety for 
funds, convenience for transacting business 
and giving the same facilities as a New 
York City account, with the additional ad- 
vantage that we receive on deposit and col- 
lect free of charge, checks on any bank in 
the United States. 


The Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
couple of reply postcards to good ef- 
fect. One sent to those opening an ac- 
count, on its message side contains this 
matter: 


uses a 


We take this opportunity of expressing 
our appreciation of the account which you 
have opened with us and we wish to assure 
you that our officers and employees will 
esteem it a pleasure to extend to you every 
courtesy and attention. 

As a depositor of this institution you 
must know that the management appreciates 
your account. Our time, attention and en- 
ergies are devoted to rendering a banking 
service that meets the requirements of our 
patrons. 

If your friends have need of a bank we 
seek your co-operation in inviting them to 
open an account with this bank and we will 
serve them as faithfully as we strive to serve 
you. 

Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


On the reply side is this: 


I choose your bank for the carrying of 
ms account because of 














we 


will 
rve 


of 
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Its advertisting, convenience afforded, 
general reputation of bank, recommendation 
of a friend, its helpfulness, its great 
strength, acyuaintance with officers, four per 
cent. interest on time deposits. 

Yours truly, 

The following persons should be interested 

in the bank: 


The other card carries this message 
to would-be withdrawers: 

The patronage with which you have fa- 
vored us has been fully appreciated and we 
note with regret that you have temporarily, 
at least, closed your account with us. 

If there was a reason for your action we 
would greatly appreciate your advising us 
of its nature in order that we may in future 
avoid making a mistake that would cause 
a valued patron to leave us. 

Purposing at all times to render you a 
personal and helpful banking service and 
confident that we have the facilities that 
will meet your every requirement, we in- 
vite you to reopen your account with that 
department which will prove of most assist- 
ance to you in handling your finances. 

Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
Lancaster, Pa., has a savings certificate 
plan, the operation of which it describes 
in its advertising matter, thus: 


For example, suppose you decide to save 
one dollar a week. At your first payment, 
we furnish a neat folder which you bring 
or send each time and have the amount of 
ycur payment entered therein. Should you 
pay more than one dollar any time, you are 
then credited as many weeks in advance as 
yeur payment will cover. Your book will 
he filled in forty weeks if you make all the 
regular payments. By presenting it, you 
can then withdraw the forty dollars you 
have saved, together with three per cent. 
interest allowed if all payments have been 
promptly made. 

Accounts are not limited to one dollar; 
you may start with any sum from twenty- 
‘ive cents up to five dollars weekly. The 
amount does not increase or change, but 
remains whatever sum you decide upon at 
the start. You may start any time. You 
can, therefore, have an account come due 
whenever you need money by starting forty 

eeks before that time. All payments must 
be made promptly or in advance, and no 
withdrawals are allowed until the forty 
weeks have expired. 


An Excellent House Organ 


HE Nebraska State Bank of Ord, 
Neb., has begun the publication of 
a monthly paper called the “Nebraska 
State Bank Journal.” It is well print- 
ed and illustrated. The subject mat- 
ter makes interesting and _ profitable 
reading. Besides advertising the bank, 
the journal will also set forth the in- 
vestment advantages offered by that 
portion of Nebraska. 


> 


Advertising Fallacies 


MONG other fallacies the bank ad- 
vertiser should look out for, E. St. 
Elmo Lewis of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company mentions these: 
1—That anything that talks about his 
bank is advertising. 
2—That every expenditure for printers’ 
ink is advertising. 
3—That when the banker gives cut an 
interview saying the times are good or bad, 
anyone believes it just because he says so. 
4—That charity contributions are adver- 
tising. 
5—That merely buying space in the town 
paper is advertising. 
6—That the glad hand in the advertising 
can overcome the frozen face behind the 
chilled steel gratings, 
7—That your secretary is a good judge of 
advertising. because he agrees with you. 


> 


Good Book for Advertisers 


66 LJOW to Write Advertisements That 

Sell” is the title of an excellent 
128-page book recently published by the 
A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, and 
given away in connection with a sub- 
scription to “System” Magazine. It 
tells how to plan every step of an ad- 
vertising campaign and tells how to 
write and lay out copy. It also con- 
tains pointers on choosing prospect 
lists and mediums. Some of _ the 
chapter titles are: Finding the Vital 
Selling Points, Rousing the Motives 
that Make Men Buy, Combining Ap- 
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German American 





Trust and 
Savings Bank 
Will Move to its New Home at 
Spring and Seventh Sts., about May 1st 


We picture above the Union Oi) Building, the entire Ground Floor 
and Basement of which we will occupy within a few weeks. «are 
arranging here one of the finest Banking Homes in the West. 











IN our present location at Spring and 
Fourth Streets we serve nearly Fifty Thousand 
Customers. 


Practically all of them are steady Patrons. 
This is positive evidence that we are able to satisfy their 
banking needs. 

If we can become known as “The Bank With the Efficient Service” 
in our present limited quarters — with both Lobby and Business 
Departments over ded for Cust s and Employees 





—just think how superior conditions will be when our New Home 
is ready— 

—five times our present floor space. 

—every modern convenience for facilitation of business. 

—every comfort for our Customers. 


You will find it a real PLEASURE to do your banking with this 
Tnstitution at Spring and Seventh Streets—and certainly we will welcome 
you there. 

The Resources of this Bank now exceed $22,000,000.00. Savings 
and Commercial Departments. Complete Trust Service. Modern 
Safe Deposit Vaults. Steamship Department. 


* 











ADVERTISING A NEW HOME 
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peals to Win the Average Prospect, 
Putting Sales Schemes into Copy, At- 
tention-Getting Headlines and Dis- 
plays, Making Copy Plain and Inter- 
esting, Writing in the Reasons Why, 
Choosing Profitable Sales Mediums and 
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Lists, How Much to Spend for Adver- 
tising, Testing to Determine Your Best 
Copy and Mediums, Keeping Reference 
Records and Specimen  Advertise- 
ments, How to Plan Your Next Cam- 
paign by Past Averages. 


A Corn Contest 


A Live Illinois Bank 


HIS is the second year that the 

Rockford National Bank of Rock- 
ford, Ill., has conducted a corn contest. 
The details of the contest are outlined 
in the following letter: 


Dear Sir—The situation is this: In order 
to increase the yield of corn per acre we 
must fertilize the soil; then the question of 
what fertilizer to be used arises. This 
question is answered very plainly in the 
enclosed circular containing valuable in- 
formation about fertilizer, from the Agri- 
cultural Station of Illinois University. 

This corn contest is only one step to- 
ward creating an interest that should be 
uppermost in every farmer’s mind. All we 
can do is to offer gold to encourage this 
movement. The rest is up to you. Will 
you do it? 

Your boy will see the day when the yield 
will have to be larger. Start him now; 
gel him interested; it is the finest future 
imaginable. 

We again offer through the Winnebago 
County Farmers’ Institute two hundred dol- 
lars in gold for the largest acre yield of 
corn in Winnebago County. 

The prizes to be divided as follows: 


PRE. so icesvcenstencaned $100.00 Gold 
SOG NUYS ncwinscusavendun 60.00 Gold 
PN EE su ccnsseeeetendnes 20.00 Gold 
Sheed OE Tere 10.00 Gold 


10.00 Gold 


The fifth prize is for the best exhibit of 
ten ears at The Rockford National Bank. 

Those winning prizes, and those entering 
ten ears in the exhibit at the bank must 
have ten ears at the bank one week before 
the meeting of the Farmer’s Institute at 
liockford, Ill. 
__ It is understood that all corn brought to 
the bank shall be the property of the 
Rockford National Bank. 

The acre is to be measured and weighed 


Fifth prize (See below)....... 


Believes in This Idea 





W. F. Wooprvurr 
PRESIDENT ROCKFORD NATIONAL 


BANK, ROCK- 


FORD, ILL. 


by judges chosen by the Winnebago County 
Farmers’ Institute. Water free basis 
analysis. 

All farmers entering the contest are re- 
quired to register their names and ad- 
dresses at the Rockford National Bank in 
the Trust Building on or before June 1, 
1913. 

For further information inquire at the 
Rockford National Bank. 


H. S. Burpee, Cashier. 











Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 


change advertising matter issued by them 


from time to time. To get on this list free 
of charge write to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 


names and other changes. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 


John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 
Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 


New Rochelle, N, Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

Cc. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 

anty Trust Co. of New York 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa, 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
4 | en Branch, Smithtown Branch, 


H. M. Jefferson, Empire Trust Company, 
a aaa 4 St., New York City 


Chehalis National Bank, 


— Dysart, assistant. ” cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 
w. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
a Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Blag., Utica, 


N. Y. 
George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 
G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Sav ings Bank, Chicago. 
B. Matthews, S. Straus & Co., 
Straus Blde., Chicago. 
B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, 
Bank & Trust Co., 
The Franklin Society, 


York. 

Cc. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho 
via Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 

Ww. Roozer, treasurer, American Trust 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

John R. Hill, Barnett 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First Na- 

tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg. Miss 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr.. president, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen,. cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. . 

BE. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank 
Del Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City. 

E. M. Baugher. president, The Home Buili- 
ing ag yg Co., Newark, Ohio 

©. Bailey, cashier, First "National Bank, 
Clarkevilis Tenn. 

W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 

Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

T. J. Brooks. cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Security 
Jackson, Tenn. 
38 Park Row, New 


National Bank, 


A. V. Gardner, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

BH. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala, 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio, 

Farmers & Mechanics 
West Chester, Pa. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Company, Miobile, Ala. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange 
oo, Roanoke, Va. 

B. New Netherland 


Trust Company, 


od Gooden, adv. 


mer., 
Bank, New York. 


J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lane 
caster, Pa. 
W. L, Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 


Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 
E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 
i. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, 
ts) 
W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
a a Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County 
National Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and 


Trust Co., Chicago, Til. 
Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 
Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 
Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 
=. < 
E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr., 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State 
Bank, Sheboygan, Wis. 

R. H. Mann. The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport. Conn. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company, Newark, 
Del. 

Frank K. Houston, Asst. Cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell 
State Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

W. M. Kreim, Publicity Dept., Security 


Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. 3B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, 
Stroudsburg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, III, 
F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier, North 
West State Bank, Chicago, Il. 


Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State 
Bank of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, 
Joliet, Ill, 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chatta- 
wan Savings Pank. Chattanooga, Tenr 

W. Parrish, cashier, Commercial Bank, 


Midw ay, Ky. 








he 
is, 


Z- 








Imports Into Pacific Ocean Ports Two 
Billion Dollars Annually 


WO billion dollars’ worth of mer- 

chandise is now being imported an- 
nually into the ports fronting upon the 
Pacific Ocean. About ten per cent. of 
this is drawn from the United States, 
twenty-five per cent. from the United 
Kingdom, eight per cent. from Ger- 
many and seven per cent. from other 
European countries, the remaining fifty 
per cent. being drawn from areas ad- 
jacent to the importing port or coun- 
try. 

This statement is compiled from a 
table prepared by the Statistical Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for publication in the 
Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. The table shows the imports 
and exports of each of the principal 
countries of the world at the latest date 
possible, the share of imports drawn 
from the United States and the share 
of the exports sent to the United States 
and thus renders practicable a measure- 
ment of the commerce of the Pacific, 
to which a new door is soon to be 
opened. 

The chief importing countries front- 
ing upon the Pacific, taking them in the 
order of magnitude of their imports in 
the latest available year are: Australia, 
with imports of 826 million dollars; 
China, 314 million; Japan, 255 million; 
Straits Settlements, 226 million; Hong- 
kong, estimated at 180 million; Dutch 
East Indies, 127 million; Chile, 127 
million; New Zealand, ninety-five mil- 
lion; Philippines, fifty-five million; 
French Indo China, thirty-seven mil- 
lion; Siam, twenty-seven million; Peru, 
twenty-four million; Bolivia, twenty- 
three million; Korea, twenty million; 
and Ecuador, eight million dollars; 
while to this may properly be added 
the imports of the Pacific coast of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, approximate- 
lv ten million dollars; the Pacific coast 
of Colombia, five million dollars; the 
Pacific coast of Canada, twenty million, 


and our own Pacific coast ports 125 
million dollars. This gives a grand to- 
tal of practically two billion dollars’ 
worth of merchandise per annum enter- 
ing the ports fronting upon the Pacific, 
of which about 200 million, or approx- 
imately ten per cent., is drawn from the 
United States; 500 million, or approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent., from the 
United Kingdom; 300 million, or ap- 
proximately fifteen per cent., from con- 
tinental Europe; while the remaining 
one billion is drawn from nearer fields. 
These semi-local exchanges which form 
about one-half of the total are chiefly 
among the oriental peoples, such as 
imports of rice by Japan, China and 
the Philippines from Siam and French 
Indo China; imports by China of cotton 
yarns from India; imports of sugar into 
China, Hongkong and Japan, from 
Java and the Philippines; exports of 
raw cotton from China and India to 
Japan; and exports from Australia of 
flour and meats to Singapore, Hong- 
kong, Manila and the ports of China 
and Japan. 

While our share in the imports of the 
countries fronting upon the Pacific is 
about ten per cent. when taken as a 
whole, the share which we supply of the 
imports of the various countries varies 
materially. Of the imports into the 
Philippines, 37.8 per cent. is supplied 
by the United States; of those into 
Japan, 15.8 per cent.; Australia, 13.5 
per cent.; Peru, 18.5 per cent.; Bolivia, 
16.9 per cent.; Ecuador, 28.1 per cent. ; 
Chile, 12.4 per cent.; China, 8.5 per 
cent.; Hongkong, 5.4 per cent.; New 
Zealand, 8.6 per cent.; Siam, 2.2 per 
cent.; the Dutch East Indies, 1.7 per 
cent.; French Indo China, 1.3 per 
cent.; and the Straits Settlements, less 
than one per cent. 

Manufactures form a large percen- 
tage of the imports drawn from the 
United States and Europe by the coun- 
tries fronting on the Pacific, though 
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Japan draws also large quantities of 
raw cotton from the United States. 
Aside from this Japan’s imports from 
the United States and Europe include 
chiefly iron and steel manufactures, 
mineral oil, flour and leather. China’s 
imports from non-oriental countries are 
chiefly cotton goods, kerosene oil, and 
manufactures of iron and steel; and 
this is true also of Hongkong. Aus- 
tralia’s imports, of which forty-nine 
per cent. are drawn from the United 
Kingdom and 13.5 per cent. from the 
United States, are chiefly manufactures 
of iron and steel, agricultural imple- 
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ments, cotton goods, clothing, boots and 
shoes, lumber and oils; and this is also 
true of New Zealand. On the west 
coast of South and Central America the 
principal imports, whether from the 
United States or Europe, are iron and 
steel manufactures, cotton goods, coal, 
lumber and mineral oils. 

The total exports of the countries in 
question are about equal to the imports, 
approximating two billion dollars an- 
nually; but the share thereof sent to the 
United States is about fifteen per cent., 
as against ten per cent. of their im- 
ports drawn from the United States. 


A Neglected Source of Business 


Searrie, Wasnu., March 10, 1913. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: In a recent issue of Tue Banxkers 
Magazine there appeared an account of 
how a certain bank had conducted a_ per- 
sonal canvass among the residents of the 
district in which it was located. I would 
like to suggest a field which, in so far as I 
can gather, is one entirely lacking the at- 
tentions of the banker, and I will relate my 
personal experience, not as one associated 
with any bank, but as a common laborer. 

Consequent upon a streak of ill-luck, I 
was obliged last November to take employ- 
ment in a construction camp in the State of 
Washington and had perforce to live in the 
customary canvas and lumber bunk house. 
During the four months I worked on this 
job there passed through our bunk house 
seme thirty or forty men of various occu- 
pations and nationalities. These men, out 
West, have formed very gregarious habits, 
coming and going just as the spirit, the 
weather or the state of their finances per- 
mit them. Some never remain longer than 
three weeks, some return to town when 
their stake totals $20, whilst others see the 
job through. 

As to what the hoboes and their kind do 
with their earnings is of but little moment, 
but what of the men who lift from $80 to 
$200 per month, what becomes of their 
earnings? The conversations of an evening 
round the stove frequently turned “inter 
alia,” upon the experiences of the past in 
many different towns throughout the States, 
and from these reminiscences I gleaned 


much information as to who it is that takes 
are of their money. 


The almost universal 





practice is to make for some old haunt in 
the nearest town, and slamming down a $10 
or $20 bill upon the counter, cry out, 
“Drink it up, boys; there is plenty more 
where that came from.” ‘The bar-tender is 
instructed to keep the change, and fre- 
quently when the old-timer is getting hazy, 
he hands over the whole of his pay to that 
mest careful of caretakers. After that, the 
usual thing—a night of revelry, or, if the 
drink be druggea, of heavy sleep. The fol- 
lowing morning, or maybe the next day, a 
weary tramp back to camp on two bits bor- 
rowed from that same bar-tender. 

It seems almost incredible to me, a mean 
and thrifty Scotsman, that these men ac- 
tually carry about with them several hun- 
dred dollars in cash. One man dropped 
$100 in two weeks, another $200 in two 
days, and yet another $170 in one night. 
When I questioned these men as to the 
wherefore of it all, their long and arduous 
heurs of labor in the snow and rain, the 
overtime during the cold nights with the 
thermometer at zero, all just to hand it 
over to some bar-tender or to be spent in 
dissipation, the reply was always one of 
surprise as to what else one could do with 
it, and when I suggested banking it or 
banking the one-half and “busting” the other, 
there always seemed to be a blank wall of 
not understanding. They had never banked 
it before, never thought of it, their mates 
never did it, and besides, where was the 
use, for one never knew if the banks got it 
whether one would ever see it again—mem- 
ories of 1907 doubtless gleaned from friends 
and relatives. 

Now, sir, doubtless these moneys or cred- 
its do ultimately find their way to the 
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benks, but it seems to me that the bank 
which will first make an attack upon these 
construction and lumber camps will in- 
crease the number of depositors very con- 
siderably and will prove a benefactor not 
only to the workers themselves, but also to 
the moral tone of some of these western 
towns. 

At this camp there was normally some 
500 men employed and the average wage 
might be taken at, say, $3 per day, varying 
from $2.50 and $2.75 for laborers to $5, $6 
and $7 for steel workers, steam shovelers, 
elec At the end of four months this would 
tetal up to $180,000, surely a sum worth 
the seeking. 

Picture the camps where 4000 men are 
eniployed. I suggest that a distribution of 
simple, easily read, readily absorbed litera- 
iure, concise, not minced in any way, but to 
the point, blurting out such words as dives, 
har-tenders, saloons, etc., would catch their 
atiention; show them the advantage of sav- 
ing something, if only half their month's 
pey, if they must have a plunge after their 


enforced celibacy and abstinence from drink 
and revelry; appeal to their idea of the 
pessibility of marriage, of settling on the 
land, of buying a town lot or of taking a 
trip round the world. Curiously enough, it 
was this last, or a trip to Europe, which I 
found appealed to them most. If this could 
be followed up by a lecture in the cook 
house, I am convinced that practically the 
whole camp would attend, for they would 
turn out even to hear a preacher and sing 
psalms, if such would ever venture out to 
uddress them, if only from the charm of 
novelty. It would, however, be preferable 
that the speaker should be capable of talk- 
ing to them in the language to which they 
are accustomed, and to talk to the point. 

I venture to say that quite a large pro- 
pertion of them would open accounts if the 
facilities were provided ready to hand, for 
the workingman is wonderfully open to 
suggestion, and in my alien view the Amer- 
ican workman is especially tame in this re- 
gard, Yours faithfully, 

F. B. Sincram. 


New Fellows of the American Institute 
of Banking 


OLLOWING is a list of newly- 

elected fellows of the American 
Institute of Banking, the banking con- 
nections of the new members being 
given where known: 


John Dane, Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company; R. H. Palfrey, Canal-Louisiana 
Benk and Trust Company, New Orleans. 

H. E. Hebrank, Union National Bank; 
J. Howard Arthur, assistant cashier, 
Peoples National Bank, Pittsburgh; Adrian 
J. Grape, Commonwealth Bank, Baltimore. 

Rk. H. Bean, National Union Bank; L. 
\. Frost, Shawmut Commercial Paper Com- 
puny; Perceval Sayward, Boston Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company; H. E. Stone, Sec- 

| National Bank; A. O. Yeames, Suffolk 
Savings Bank; R. A. Whittier, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. 

john W. Rubecamp, Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank; H. S. Smale, Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 

1. P. H. Brewster, German National 
nk, Cincinnati. 

G. A. Askling, First National Bank, 
iver. 

ving H. Baker, First National Bank, 
detroit. 

'. H. Daggett, First National Bank, Mil- 


wonkee, 


i. 


A. W. Hudson, vice-president Empire 
Trust Company; W. C. Hutton, New York 
Produce Exchange Bank; G, P. Kennedy, 
Jefferson Branch, Century Bank; G. L. 
Pegram, Metropolitan Bank, New York. 

F. C. Eves, West Philadelphia Title and 
Tiust Company; W. A. Nickert, Eighth 
National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Fred Mutschler, assistant cashier Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; F. M. Simpson, 
Genesee Valley Trust Company, Rochester. 

Charles R. Mabey, Bountiful State Bank 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

W. B. Kramer, Lackawanna Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company, Scranton. 

R. H. MacMichael, bond manager Dex- 
ter Horton National Bank, Seattle. 

C. H. Doing, Jr.. Washington Loan & 
Trust Company, Washington. 

A. M. Dickerson, Chattanooga. 

W. H. Finley, Cleveland. 

Edwin T. Schenck, Jacksonville. 

C. E. Searle and George E. Struthers, 
Minneapolis. 

F. L. Ramos, New Orleans. 

A. E. Caldwell, R. D. Corlett, J. David- 
sen, J. E. Gustafson, L. H. Heacock, R. 
Kk. Johnston, H. A. Merrill, S. C. Scott, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Frank Delaney, St. Paul. 











MAIN FACADE, TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA, HAVANA 


Trust Company of Cuba’s New Building 


FITTING evidence of the success of 
the Trust Company of Cuba under the 
management of President Norman H. 
Davis and his associates is afforded by the 
splendid modern building of which the com- 
pany took possession on February 25. 
The Trust Company of Cuba, organized 
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at Havana in 1905, was the first institution 
of its kind in the country, combining as it 
does the functions of a trust company with 
ordinary banking operations—a type of in- 
stitution that had already achieved remark- 
able success in the United States. 

From the beginning the Trust Company 
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ot Cuba prospered, so that at the date of 
the first balance sheet at the close of De- 
cember, 1906, it was possible to pay a divi- 
dend of five per cent. and to place $6,500 
in the reserve fund. Since then the divi- 
dend rate has been raised to six per cent. 
and the reserve fund has gradually grown 
to $150,000. 

An idea of the substantial progress made 
by the Trust Company of Cuba is afforded 
by the accompanying table, showing the 
capital, surplus, deposits and total assets at 
the end of December of each of the years 
named: 


tion is attracted to the immense rolling 
doors of solid bronze, which stand open in 
the daytime, admitting a view of the whole 
interior of the banking room. Here one 
cannot help but pause for a moment as the 
white marble finish which predominates 
comes into view. It is an invitation to 
enter. The first impressions of the passing 
observer are fully justified as the entry is 
effected through the spacious vestibule, with 
its floor of brown, green and white marble 
artistically laid out in geometrical design. 
White marble, known as English vein, the 
predominating finish in the banking room, 


1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
COMMREE .scccseses $500,000 $500,000 $500,000 $500,000 $500,000 $500,000 $500,000 
SUrPIMS ocvciscecs 6,500 22,000 40,000 60,000 80,000 105,000 150,000 
DOPOSHRS cecsscee 155,900 350,000 382,500 533,900 527,400 4,140,600 4,442,100 








Total assets. .$697,700 $1,008,600 $1,180,200 $1,264,300 $1,126,200 $4,855,400 $5,291,600 


The directors whose management is re- 
sponsible for this record of success are: 
Norman H, Davis, president; Claudio G. 
Mendoza, attorney and vice-president; Os- 
wald A. Hornsby, vice-president; Manuel 
Otaduy, representative Transatlantica Steam- 
ship Company and sugar planter; Frank 
Bowman, merchant; Regino Truffin, capital- 
ist and sugar planter; I’. J. Sherman, as- 
sistant general manager Royal Bank of 
Canada; Rufino Eterna, cashier Transatlan- 
tica Steamship Company; Robert M. Orr, 
general manager United Railways Havana; 
Pedro Rodriguez (Zarraga & Co.), banker 
and sugar planter. 

The figures quoted and the handsome and 
substantial home now occupied by the Trust 
Company of Cuba—all the result of about 
seven years’ work—are an excellent witness 
to the confidence enjoyed by these gentle- 
men and demonstrate their practical finan- 
cial capacity. 


Tue New Bvitpine. 


As will be seen from the illustrations pre- 
sented herewith, the new building of the 
‘Trust Company of Cuba is of an imposing 
type, and in design, construction and equip- 
ment conforms to the pest models of modern 
bank buildings. 

from its foundations to its specially de- 
signed roof, which is intended to afford pro- 
tection from the hot rays of the summer sun, 
the construction is of reinforced concrete, 
and every precaution has been taken to 
make the building fireproof. The front of 
the building is beautifully designed, follow- 
ing the Greek Ionic style. It is constructed 
from caen stone, which is hard to work, and 
is the first that has been employed in build- 
ing operations in the island. The facade is 
finely cut from the same material and the 
finished work in position has been pro- 
nounced the best in Cuba. The stone comes 
from San José, Artemisa and Guanajay. 

As one approaches the building the atten- 


accentuated by various others, such as verde 
antique, a rich green, and Blanco P, another 
grade of white used in the pilasters and 
caps of the wainscotings, as well as the 
heavy green marble columns which support 
the ceilings, lend an appearance at once 
clean and delightfully pleasing. No attempt 
at display is apparent in the plain, square 
outlines, and yet one is charmed by the 
delicate richness which meets the eye in 
every direction. This view from the en- 
trance through the huge portico discloses 
one of the most beautiful and tastefully ar- 
ranged banking-rooms in Cuba and one 
which, upon closer inspection, reflects great 
credit upon the company as well as upon 
those who were intrusted with the design 
and construction of the building. 

The main story of the building is devoted 
entirely to the banking and routine offices. 
The floor is of brown terrazza, polished. 

A feature cf the bank is the magnificent 
bronze grills and fixtures, which are ar- 
ranged with charming effect. Surmounting 
each of the marble pilasters which support 
the grill work of the tellers’ cages are elec- 
tric light fixtures mounted upon bronze car- 
touches. In the centre of the customers’ 
room is the massive marble check desk. The 
receptacles for stationery are of solid bronze 
and in the ends of the standards are auto- 
matic calendars, which are conveniently 
changed from day to day. The table is of 
green marble, supported upon white pedes- 
tals of the same material. Near it is the 
customers’ rest bench of solid mahogany, 
the whole harmonizing with the simple 
beauty of the interior. The gates leading 
into the offices of the bank from the main 
room are bronze and swing on patent pneu- 
matic hinges of bronze, which make it im- 
pessible to slam them. A large bronze 
cleck in the rear of the room, supported in 
a white marble arch, breaks the straight 
lines of the tellers’ cages, and just below it 
the heavy grill work shows the massive vault 
behind. As this vault is the first one of its 
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kind erected in Cuba, a description of it 
will be found of interest. 

The circular door is provided with a 
mechanism for closing that is perfection it- 
self. It is composed of a series of levers, 
and gives the public a good idea of the great 
progress that has been made in everything 
that goes to provide absolute security and 
protection against the schemes and arts of 
the modern thief with his electric drills and 
acetylene torches. 

Another point worthy of mention in the 
construction of this special vault is the 
manner in which the reinforced steel around 
the structure is placed and the steel rein- 
ferced angles and corners, which cause it to 
be an absolutely rigid mass capable of re- 
sisting the strongest earthquake. This vault, 
both in the interior and exterior, is finished 
with burnished and_ nickeled steel plates, 
which greatly enhance its appearance and at 
the same time give convincing evidence of 
its great strength and solidity, while har- 
monizing with the other: magnificent furnish- 
ings of the banking house. 

The mechanism tor the closing of the door 
consists of quadruple movement Yale and 
Towne time lock up to seventy-two hours 
and two combination bronze bolts of the 
most perfect design manufactured. 

The time locks are made with the precis- 
ion of the most exact chronometer, mounted 
with special levers, which are proof against 
any jar and proof against dynamite or other 
kind of explosion. ‘The hinges of the door 
are so nicely adjusted that notwithstanding 
it weighs twenty tons, it can be easily moved 
by a child. When the door is closed it enters 
in its place with such perfection that it is 
impossible to introduce liquid powder or ex- 
plosives of any kind, as the vault is her- 
metically sealed. 

The great utility of the safe-deposit 
vaults in affording a place for the safe keep- 
ing of securities and other valuables is ap- 
parent, and they have proved an attractive 
feature in bringing additional business to 
the banks installing them. 

Beside the vault is the archive safe, in 
which the bank’s papers are kept for safety 
from fire. Its heavy double doors and gen- 
eral fireproof construction have almost as 
much interest for the observer as the pon- 
derous doors of the big vault adjoining. 

The wood work in the building is solid 
mahogany throughout and the handsome of- 
fice of the president and directors is a 
model of neat and luxurious simplicity. In 
fact, every effort toward making the build- 
ing a true index to the character of the 
substantial institution it houses has been 
made. 

Services oF THE ComMPANY. 


Besides doing a regular deposit and dis- 
count business, issuing letters of credit, 
making collections, buying and selling ex- 
change, receiving savings deposits—and in 
short carrying on all the usual banking op- 
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erations—the Trust Company of Cuba does 
a trust company business also, including 
in its sphere of activities the preparation 
and custody of willis, the duties of executor 
and trustee of wills and legacies, the collec- 
tiens of rents and dividends, the payment 
of taxes, the renewal of insurance, the dis- 
tribution of rents and incomes, the invest- 
ment of funds, and serving as trustee for 
institutions and individuals. 

The Trust Company of Cuba has also a 
department of real estate for the sale and 
purchase of lands, and this branch of the 
business has developed to large proportions. 

It will be seen that the various facilities 
afforded by the Trust Company of Cuba 
excellently equip we institution for safe and 
convenient service to the public. 

The financial position of the Trust Com- 
peny of Cuba (in terms of United States 
currency), as of December 31, 1912, appears 
in the accompanying balance-sheet, bearing 
the certification of Messrs. Haskins & Sells: 


ASSETS. 
Cash in vaults and in banks..... 
3onds and shares 


$867,211.14 
199,396.36 


Loans, Discounts, etc. .......... 1,610,053.96 
Pe GED anes sapeciccccaeensaee 21,331.33 
New bank premises ............ 112,032.43 
Furniture and fixtures........... 12,566.05 
Trust department: 

Due from banks ....$2,196,653.12 

Bonds and shares... 102,634.84 

Loans and _ invest- 

TROMAB cccccecccece 169,797.14 


2,469,085.10 
WOU  sccccsivssivcscscessaceses $5,291,676.37 








LIABILITIES. 





TEE atneseuedicnncesacnewsedens $500,000.00 
ED Ginebiedus pra eesd bandweewas 150,000.00 
PUMEIVEROE POGREE .nccccvcccvecee 29,140.25 
RE DVR. b6osscccescnesen 633.00 
Deposits: 
Peer $1,943,937.98 
ME §u644.3440c05000 198,880.04 
ME. 2adbsorestoous 2,196,653.12 
Trust, securities, 
loans and invest- 
eee Te ree 272,431.98 
——_———— 4,611,903.12 
TOE okccnwssawessicnssvxdsas» een 


OFrFicers OF THE COMPANY. 


Norman H. Davis, president of the 
‘Trust Company of Cuba, was born in Ten- 
nessee in 1879. He attended Vanderbilt 
University and afterwards took a course in 
law at Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
About ten years ago he came to Havana, 
becoming widely interested in Cuban com- 
mercial development. 

Mr. Davis organized the Trust Company 


*Deduct $15,000.01 


payable January 6, 


semi-annual dividend, 


1913. 
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PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA, HAVANA 


of Cuba in 1905, becoming active head of 
the organization as vice-president. Upon 
the retirement of Dr. J. A. Gonzalez 
Lanuza, the first president, he was elected 
to the presidency and has been at the head 
or the directorate since that time. Since 
the organization of the company Mr. Davis 
has maintained an active supervision over 
its affairs, and is looked upon as one of 
the most influential American business men 
in Cuba. 

Oswald A. Hornsby, vice-president of the 
Trust Company of Cuba, is one of the 
original organizers of modern banking in 
Havana. He came to Cuba in 1900 as one 
oi the joint managers with F. J. Sherman 
for the Royal Bank of Canada. His train- 
ing has been most thorough, he having en- 
tered the service of tne Royal Bank as a 
tiessenger in Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and served faithfully for 
meny years, rising to the positions of man- 
ager and inspector. When the New York 
branch of the same _ institution was or- 
genized he was transferred to that city, 
irom where he came to the managership 
in the Havana branch. 

His work in this department with Mr. 
Sherman was practically the making of 
the local branch of the Royal Bank 
of Canada. He negotiated the contract 
vith the Palma Government for The 
Royal Bank of Canada, naming = said 
bank as depository and disbursing agent 


for the second payment of $35,000,000 to 
the Cuban soldiers of the War of Inde- 
pendence. Immediately following the con- 
summation of this deal he severed his con- 
nection with the Canadian institution, in 
1905, to assist in the organization of the 
Trust Company of Cuba, becoming its 
vice-president. 

Dr. Claudio G. Mendoza, vice-president 
ana attorney of the Trust Company of 
Cuba, was born in Havana, October 7, 1861, 
and is a descendant of a long line of hon- 
orable and distinguished Spaniards. As a 
youth he attended school in New York, 
but returned to his native city in 1879, 
where he entered the University of Havana 
as a law student. He received his degree 
in 1883 ana later attended the University 
oi Madrid, where he distinguished himself 
in his studies. 

Dr. Mendoza has been closely identified 
with the commercial and _ political life of 
Havana during the thirty years of his 
legal practice and is a legal adviser and 
attorney for many important corporations 
and civic bodies. Besides his connection 
with the Trust Company of Cuba he is at- 
torney for the Royal Bank of Canada, N. 
Gelats & Co., Bankers, and many large 
and prominent American corporations and 
firms. For two successive years he was 
elected Dean of the Bar Association of 
Cuba. 

James M. Hopgood, treasurer of the 
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ENTRANCE TO VAULT, TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA, HAVANA 


Trust Company of Cuba, received his early 
training in the service of the Royal Bank 
of Canada at Halifax, Nova Scotia, holding 
many positions of responsibility with that 
institution. He came to Havana in 1905 
as accountant for the Galiano’ Street 
branch of the same bank and the following 
year joined the Trust Company of Cuba. 
Mr. Hopgood is a native of Halifax, Nova 
hel tia. 

_ Sr. Rogelio Carbajal, secretary of the 
rrust Company of Cuba, is a Cuban by 
b rth and has been in the service of the 
uistitution for many years. He received 


special training in the legal department 
and is particularly well fitted for the posi- 
tion which he occupies. He has under his 
care the many deeds and legal documents 
which the bank carries. 

William M. Whitner, manager of the 
real estate department, is a native of 
Florida, and during the four years prior to 
his tirst employment in Cuba was em- 
ployed in banking institutions in the United 
Siates. [n 1898 he came to Havana and 
served as chief clerk for the military 
Division of Cuba with the General Quarter- 
master Department, remaining throughout 
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SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULT, TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA, HAVANA 


the first intervention. From 1902 to 1908 
he had charge of construction work for 
the War Department in various districts 
and was engaged in the real estate and 
insurance business on his own account. With 
the second intervention, Mr, Whitner re- 
turned to Cuba and was engaged in special 
work for the Quartermaster Department, 
traveling throughout the islands of Cuba 


and Porto Rico, and was for a time Chief 
of Office for Major F. S. Foltz, while gov- 
ernor of the Province of Havana and su- 
pervisor of the municipal police. 

He became connected with the Trust 
Company of Cuba in 1909 as manager of 
the real estate department, and of the 
General Fire Insurance Agency for the 
Island of Cuba. 


New Counterfeit $10 National Bank Note on the Marine 
National Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 


ERIES of 1902; check letter “F”; 
J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis H. 
Roberts, charter number 
6184; bank number 39148; Treasury 
number V355370; portrait of McKin- 
ley. 
This counterfeit is a crudely execut 


= 
I'reasurer; 


ed photo-mechanical production on pa- 


per of fair quality containing no silk 


threads. The seal and numbering have 
been colored with pen or brush, the 


original photographic impressions being 
discernible beneath the 

The counterfeit is so poor that it 
should not deceive the ordinarily care- 
ful handler of money. 


color. 
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Hon. Lawrence O. Murray 


FORMER COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY ; PRESIDENT UNITED STATES TRUST 
CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


After tive years of efficient service as Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. Lawrence O. Murray 
has retired from that important office and aecepted the presidency of the United States Trust 
Company, Washington, D.C. Mr. Murray became Deputy Comptroller of the Currency in 1898, 
but in the following year resigned, engaging in banking first in New York and later in Chicago. 

In 1904 he was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

He became Comptroller of the Currency April 28, 1908. His record in this position is one of 
the highest efficiency. 
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BANK OF ADELAIDE’S NEW PREMISES IN LONDON. 


N the accompanying illustration is 

shown the facade of the new build- 

ing of the Bank of Adelaide, 11 Lead- 
enhall street, London, E. C. 

This building has been erected on 
the site of the old premises occupied 
by the Bank of Adelaide since 1895. 

The basement rear wall of the old 
premises at one time formed part of 
a vault in which the “Press Gang” 
kept their men until such time as it 
became convenient to send them into 
the Port of London. 

The original gate, now fastened up, 
can still be seen in the railings of the 
Old East India House adjoining. 

The old premises were vacated on 
January 16, 1912, and the new prem- 
ises, as now seen, opened for business 
on September 16 last, the rebuilding 
having occupied but seven months. 

The new premises comprise four 
floors, the fourth being occupied by 
the resident housekeeper. 

The third floor consists of one large 
room about forty-five feet by twenty- 
eight feet, to be used for storage, sta- 
tionery, ete. 

The second floor of two 
large front and back rooms, used re- 
spectively as a visitors’ and a reserve 
room. 

Lavatory accommodation has _ been 
provided throughout upon all] floors. 

The first floor is occupied by the cor- 


consists 


respondence staff and board room. 
The correspondence room, about forty- 
five feet long by twenty-eight feet 
wide, is well lighted from both ends. 
The necessary wall finishings cannot be 
completed at present owing to the new 
brickwork being insufficiently dry. The 
board room, measuring thirty feet by 
twenty-four feet, is well-proportioned 
and panelled in wax polished Austrian 
oak. The carving on fireplace is in 
Australian beechwood representing va- 
rious Australian produce and flowers, 
ete., the ram’s horns having been 
worked into design for corbel under 
clock shelf. 

The ground floor, which is used for 
general banking purposes, extends for 
a depth of about ninety feet back from 
the pavement, and was somewhat diff- 
cult to arrange owing to the narrowness 
of the site.. However, the plan adopt- 
ed of placing the cash desks and bill 
department upon either side of a cen- 
tral passageway, with manager’s room 
and _ securities department at rear, 
seems to afford a satisfactory solution 
to this most important problem. The 
central position of the staircase, fitted 
with full automatic push button safety 
lift, and lighting area in centre of 
building afford excellent light and ven- 
tilation throughout. The walls of the 
banking hall have been lined with sec- 
ond statuary marble by the Art Pave- 








Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 
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EXAMINED 


Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 


Mexico City, Mexico 


MEXICAN TITLES 


ABSTRACTED 


Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 
Foreign Companies Protocolized 


Real Estate Properties Managed 


PERFECTED 


Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 


Concessions Obtained 





NEW YORK OFFICE: - 





It costs nothing to write us for particulars 


- 25 BROAD STREET 











ments and Decorations, Ltd., who also 
executed the “Hopton Wood” Stone- 
work to entrance lobby and the mosaic 
paving throughout, together with 
stair treads and landings. These are 
fitted with small tiles made of Car- 
borundum which afford excellent foot- 
hold. The fittings throughout the bank- 
ing hall are in Honduras mahogany; 
the iron counter grilles being those 
used in the former premises. The 
wrought-iron grilles on staircase and 
the domed lantern have been carried 
out by Messrs. Weldon & Co., Ltd., 
of Croydon, the latter being construct- 
ed of lead and steel with wire wove 
fire-resisting glass, with heating coil re- 
turned round inside dome. 

The basement is used entirely for 
strong rooms, safes, etc., and staff lava- 
tories, with the exception of storage 
reserve. It is lined throughout with 
glazed brickwork. An especially large 
electric book lift, capable of carrying 
thirteen hundredweights, communicates 
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at a convenient point with the ground 
floor. 

The front has been built in Portland 
stone facings, while the rams’ heads 
in frieze over the ground floor are in- 
tended to typify Australia. The red 
letters over the entrance are in vitreous 
enamel upon copper. The total height 
of front above pavement is sixty-three 
feet six inches, exclusive of roof. 

The building is of fire-resisting con- 
struction throughout, all steelwork be- 
ing cased in concrete, and the floors and 
roofs constructed of steel and con- 
crete. All brickwork being in cement 
mortar throughout, lime being used for 
plastering only. 

The Bank of Adelaide was _ incor- 
porated by act of Parliament in 1865. 
Its head office is at Adelaide, South 
Australia. Its paid-up capital is 
£500,000; reserve fund, £460,000; un- 
called capital, £125,000, and reserve 
liability of shareholders, £625 (the au- 
thorized capital being £1,000,000). 
The bank has numerous branches in 
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South Australia, and agents and cor- 
respondents in all the principal parts 
of the world. A. G. Downer is chair- 
man of the board of directors and John 
Shiels, manager. The manager of the 
London office is Percy Arnold. 


NEW RUSSO-BULGARIAN BANK. 


HE scheme for the establishment 

of a Russo-Bulgarian bank, ac- 
cording to Odessa correspondence, is 
now about to take concrete form. M. 
Kokovtseff, the Premier and Minister 
of Finance, has expressed his approval 
of the project, and the statutes of the 
new financial and trading combination 
are under elaboration. The Russian 
headquarters of the bank will be in 
Odessa, and the Bulgarian chief office 
in Sofia. Numerous affiliated branches 
will be established in southern, south- 
western and central Russia and in many 
of the Balkan chief centers. It is ex- 
pected that the Russo-Bulgarian bank 
will contribute materially to a consid- 
erable extension and development of 
the export and import trade between 
Russia and the Balkan States. 


EXTENSION OF BANKING FA- 
CILITIES AT HUDDERS- 
FIELD. 


ROM the American consul at Hud- 
dersfield, England, comes the fol- 
lowing: 

The prosperity of Huddersfield, the 
Colne Valley and other adjacent tex- 
tile-manufacturing districts is seen in 
the apparent demand for increased 
banking facilities and the erection of 
new bank buildings in Huddersfield. 
The Bradford District Bank (Ltd.) 
will soon complete in this city the 
erection of a four-story bank and office 
building on Market and Westgate 
streets. This building is constructed 
of stone, brick and reénforced con- 
crete, with steel girders and _ roof 
frame, and will have all the modern 
conveniences of electric lighting, steam 





heat and elevator. This lift will be 
the first one to be in use in this city. 

On the corner of Westgate and Mar- 
ket place the West Yorkshire Banking 
Company has recently laid the founda- 
tion stone of a building which, when 
completed, will be one of the finest 
bank and office buildings in the district. 
This building also is to be constructed 
of steel, stone and reénforced concrete, 
and will have all the modern conveni- 
ences. This banking company has also 
recently opened a branch at Milns- 
bridge, in the Colne Valley district, to 
meet the demands of the growing busi- 
ness of that section, as it will be so 
situated as to accommodate Golear, 
Linthwaite and Longwood. 


Australasian 


AGRICULTURAL BANK CAPITAL 
INCREASE. 


HE Government of Western Aus- 

tralia is increasing the capital of 
the Agricultural Bank from $14,599,- 
500 to $17,082,750 to meet the demand 
for money for agricultural development 
in new districts. Interest is to be in- 
creased from five per cent. to six per 
cent. for all advances other than clear- 


ing. 


CHARGES ON SMALL AC- 
COUNTS. 


FOLLOWING the example of the 

new Commonwealth Bank, says the 
“Insurance and Banking Record,’ some 
of the banks carrying on business in 
Sydney have decided to modify the rule 
as to the half-yearly charge of 5s. for 
keeping an account. Whereas it has 
been the practice to charge this fee to 
every customer, and for every account, 
it will now only be charged upon such 
accounts as may fall below £50 in 
credit during the half-year, but upon 
advance accounts no charge will be 
made. The banks are not in line in 
this matter, some regarding it that the 
charge as it has hitherto been made is 
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SAN SALVADOR 
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Head Office—SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 


Authorized Capital 
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Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 
Correspondents in the most impor- 
tant cities abroad. 
BANKINGJBUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Special attention given to CoLLECc- 
TIONS—moderate commission 


G. Hemmeler 


Manager 


Dr. Guillermo Mazzini 


President Director 











a reasonable one, and, further, that 
there is now no valid reason for making 
a change. 


NEW CURRENCY. 
ACHINERY for printing Austra- 
lian notes, which form of money 
has hitherto been issued in London, has 
arrived in Melbourne. A commence- 
ment is to be made with the ten-shilling 
notes, and these will be printed at the 
rate of about 8,000 a day at the outset, 
working up to about 14,000 a day. The 
ten-shilling note has a picture of the 
Goulburn Weir on the reverse side, and 
all the other notes of the series bear 
characteristic pictures of Australian 
life and industry. 

According to a statement made by 
the Secretary to the Federal Treasurer, 
Australia will soon have nickel pennies 
and halfpence. A communication has 
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been sent to the imperial mint authori- 
ties asking them to submit designs for 
the new coins. It is explained that the 
penny piece is to be about the size of a 
shilling and the halfpenny about the 
size of a sixpence. The possibility of 
mistaking the nickel coins for silver 
will be obviated by having a scalloped 
edge on the coins of the smaller denom- 
ination—a plan that has been followed 
in regard to the Indian anna piece. 
The alloy for the coins will be seventy- 
five per cent. copper and twenty-five 
per cent. nickel. 


FIFTY YEARS OF BANKING 
SERVICE. 
N February 14, Mr. J. Russell 
French attained to fifty years of 
service with the Bank of New South 
Wales, Sydney, of which he is now 
general manager. ‘This occasion was 
not allowed to pass unnoticed by his 
associates. His arrival at the bank on 
the date mentioned was greeted by the 
senior officers, and cheers from all the 
staff were heartily given. To this 
greeting Mr. French replied in an ap- 
propriate speech, 

During the day he was in receipt of 
hundreds of telegrams of congratula- 
tion not only from all parts of Austra- 
lia but from beyond the seas. 

In 1872 Mr. French was appointed 
to the inspectors’ staff in New Zealand, 
while in 1887 he was appointed as in- 
spector at the head office in Sydney. 
He became chief inspector in 1891, and 
general manager on July 1, 1894, upon 
the retirement of Mr. George Miller. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 


IRECTORS of the National Bank 

of New Zealand, Limited, have is- 

sued 100,000 new shares of £7 10s. 

each, to be paid up to £2 10s. each at 
a premium of £1 5s. each. 

The issue will add £250,000 to the 

paid-up capital and £125,000 to the re- 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 


N. L., MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Reserves, $860,735.00 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
ORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 
toir National d’ Escomte; A Aneree. Deutsche Bank Filiale =f 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 


Deposits, $3,814,213.00 


amburg, Com- 
Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 
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serve fund of the bank, raising the for- 
mer to £750,000 and the latter to 
£625,000. 


Asiatic 


HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANK. 


“> HE report of the directors of the 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation for the half-year ended 
December 31 shows that the net profit 
for that period, including $1,960,288 
balance brought forward from last ac- 
count, after paying all charges, de- 
ducting interest paid and due, and mak- 
ing provision for bad and doubtful ac- 
counts, amount to $5,031,435. The di- 
rectors recommend the transfer of 
$200,000 from the profit and loss ac- 
count to credit of the silver reserve 
fund, which fund will then stand at 
$17,200,000. 


SECURITY FOR CHINESE LOAN. 
ECURITY for the $30,000,000 loan 
to China by English French, 
American and German __ capitalists 
for the construction of the 
Hukuang Railway, the work on 
which is to start immediately, will be 
the railway itself, it is said, until the 
reorganization of the likin duties is 
completed. The original contract, 
which was signed on May 20, 1911, 
provided that the loan should be se- 
cured by various likin revenues, which 
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were suspended by the revolution. No 
work was done on the railway, although 
preliminary surveys were made. The 
English, German and American engi- 
neers are now ready to begin work on 
all three sections simultaneously in ac- 
cordance with the contract. 


Latin-America 


LATIN-AMERICAN COMMERCE 
AND SHARE THEREOF 
WITH THE UNITED 

STATES. 
XPORTS from the United States 
to Latin-America will approximate 
one million dollars for each business 
day of the current fiscal year, or prac- 
tically three times as much as a dec- 
ade ago. Returns thus far received 

and compiled by the Statistical Divi- 

sion of the Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce indicate that the 

value of merchandise exported from 

the United States to Latin-America in 
the fisea] year 1913 will approximate 

325 million dollars, against 115 mil- 

lion in 1908. The share of our ex- 

ports now sent to Latin-America is over 
thirteen per cent., as against eight per 
cent. in 1903. Meantime the imports 
from there have doubled, the figure 
for 1903 having been 226 million dol- 

lars, against an estimate of 460 mil- 

lion in 1918. The share which mer- 

chandise from Latin-America forms of 
the imports into the United States was, 
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in 1908, twenty-two per cent.; and in 
the current year, about twenty-six per 
cent. 

While exports from the United States 
to Latin-America show a marked in- 
crease, the share which they form of 
the total imports of that area (Mexico, 
Central and South America, Cuba, 
Haiti and Santo Domingo) has _ not 
increased in recent years. Figures 
compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce, showing the imports of Latin- 
American countries in 1905, indicated 
that the share of such imports then 
drawn from the United States was 
26.7 per cent. <A similar statement 
made in 1911, representing in most 
cases the year 1909, showed that the 
share of the imports then drawn from 
the United States was but twenty-four 
per cent., while the latest figures avail- 
able, representing in most cases those 
of 1911, indicate that the share of the 
imports of Latin-America drawn from 
the United States was but twenty- 
three per cent. 

The proportion which the United 
States supplies of the imports of the 
respective Latin-American countries 
varies greatly and is apparently deter- 
mined largely by proximity and facili- 
ties for direct intereommunication and 
transportation. Mexico, for example, 
drew in 1912, fifty-four per cent. of 
her imports from the United States; 
Nicaragua in 1911, the latest available 
year, drew fifty-five per cent.; the other 
Central American States, from thirty- 
five to seventy-five per cent.; Vene- 
zuela, thirty-one per cent.; Colombia, 


twenty-nine per cent.; Cuba, fifty-two 
per cent.; Santo Domingo, fifty-nine 
per cent.; and Haiti, eighty-four per 
cent, these figures being in each case 
for the latest available year. To those 
sections of South America which are 
more distant and supplied with more 
frequent opportunities for communica- 
tion with Europe than with the United 
States, the share which we supply of 
the imports is much smaller, being in 
the case of Brazil, eleven per cent.; 
Argentina, fourteen per cent.; Uru- 
guay,, thirteen per cent.; Chile, twelve 
per cent.; and Paraguay, three per 
cent. 

The total value of merchandise sent 
to Latin-America from the United 
States exceeds that supplied by any 
other single country. The figures of 
1911, the latest year for which official 
statistics of the countries in question 
are available, show that the merchan- 
dise exported from the United States 
to Latin-America totaled 274 million 
dollars in value; from Great Britain 
to Latin-America, 249 million; and 
from Germany, 161 million. The per- 
centage of growth, however, has been 
greater on the part of Germany than 
that of the United States, Germany’s 
exports to Latin-America having 
grown from fifty million dollars in 
1901 to 161 million in 1911, an an- 
crease of 222 per cent.; those of the 
United Kingdom, from 116 million to 
249 million dollars, an increase of 115 
per cent.; and those of the United 
States, from 119 million to 274 million 
dollars, an increase of 130 per cent. 
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Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 
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Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 
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Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 
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Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 


Principal Correspondents—Nationa] Park Bank aud Hanover National Bank, New York; 
Banco Hispano Americano, Madrid, Spain; Credit Lyonua.s, Paris, 
don, England; lbeut-che Rank Filiale Hamburg. Hamburg, Germany. 


ce; Credit Lyonnaise. Lon- 








The actual gain on the part of the 
United States was, however, greater 
than that of Germany or the United 
Kingdom. 

Cuba, Argentina, Mexico, Brazil and 
Chile are the chief importers of mer- 
chandise from the United States, the 
relative value being in the order named, 
Cuba’s imports from the United States 
in the latest available year being sixty- 
two million dollars; those of Argentina, 
fifty-one million; Mexico, forty-nine 
million; Brazil, twenty-nine million; 
Chile, sixteen million, and Peru, six 
million dollars. 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE 
MONTERREY. 


HIS institution, located at Mon- 

terrey, Mexico, and which is the 
official depositary for the State of 
Nuevo Leon, reported on March 31 
last $2,500,000 capital, $363,142.26 re- 
serve fund, $3,130,000 deposits, and 
$9,.861,047.29 total resources. Jose L. 
Garza is manager and E. Miguel 
cashier. 


CHANGE IN LAW AFFECTING 
PANAMA BANK. 
CCORDING to the “Gaceta 
Oficial” a law passed by the as- 
sembly on the seventh and signed by 
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the President on the ninth of Febru- 
ary, 1918, provides that the net profits 
of the Panaman State Mortgage and 
Loan Bank, all of which have hereto- 
fore been paid into the Treasury of 
the Republic at the end of the year, 
shall be added to the capital of the 
bank in order to increase its funds, 
except for a fund equal to 41% per 
cent. of the bank’s capital, which shall 
continue to be paid into the Treasury. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CONDI- 
TIONS. 


HE report recently issued by the 
German Over Sea Bank, Berlin, 
discloses a net profit of $896,700, 
against $784,700, and proposes a divi- 
dend of nine per cent., as last year. 
The capital is now $6,000,000, having 
been increased by $715,000. The re- 
port deals with the state of trade in 
the various South American countries 
where the bank conducts business. It 
is stated that agriculture and cattle 
rearing were profitable in the Argen- 
tine last year, and exports were the 
highest on record. Prospects for the 
coming commercial year are satisfac- 
tory, though prices have weakened 
somewhat. 
Commercial conditions in Bolivia are 
developing satisfactorily. The Arica- 
La Paz Railway will be opened to 
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traffic in a few months. All branches 
of Brazilian trade were brisk. The 
high coffee prices have materially im- 
proved the conditions in the coffee- 
planting States, particularly Sao Paulo. 
The three chief branches of Chilean 
trade—nitrates, copper and agriculture 
—have had a good year. Good crops 
were obtained and the new crop pros- 
pects appear favorable. 





AMERICAN BANK NEEDED IN 
URUGUAY. 
RITING to the “Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports” on “Uru- 
guayan Trade and Credit Methods,” 
Nicolay A. Grevstad, the American 
minister at Montevideo, says: 

“An hour with a banker in any of 
the South American cities would 
change many opinions that might have 
been formed and show to the American 
business man how little there is to 
teach and how much one can learn 
about matters affecting local conditions. 
And speaking of bankers, I have repeat- 
edly had it shown me where an Amer- 
ican bank could render large service 
to the export trade by the facilities it 
could furnish and by its familiarity 
with business firms and conditions in 
the United States. I think that I am 
correct in stating that of all the bank 
managers in Uruguay to-day not more 
than one has ever been in the United 
States. 

“It is an undeniable fact that na- 
tional sympathies are a powerful factor 
in the extension of South American 
trade with Europe, and the American 
exporter has to contend with this condi- 
tion to his disadvantage.” 


BANKING IN ARGENTINA. 


NLY since 1906, says the New 
York “Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin,” have statistics 
been available in regard to the princi- 
pal banking operations of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 
From £65,000,000, which was the to- 





SAVINGS BANKS 


and savings banks officers, clerks 
and trustees ought to get at once 
the new book on 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, JR. 
Treasurer of $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Association 

Covers every phase of the organiza- 
tion and work of a savings bank in 
550 pages, 38 chapters copiously illus- 
trated and indexed. 

This is THE long needed book on 
the Savings Bank, and it is delighting 
Savings Bank men everywhere. 


Price $5.00. Carriage prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 











tal of the deposits in 1906, they have 
climbed to £128,000,000 in November, 
1912, the discounts from £61,000,000 
to £182,000,000, and the cash on hand 
from £23,000,000 to £47,000,000. 
The capital stock of the banks has al- 
ready passed the amount of £43,000,- 
000. 


(In Millions of Pounds Sterling) 


Discounts & 

Deposits advances Cash 
ere 65.8 61.2 23.7 
ee 68.3 66.7 26.8 
Re 764 73.4 29.5 
See 101.0 91.5 41,2 
eee 116.2 113.3 42.5 
SN ial icin cies ook 120.0 127.7 42.4 
1912 (Nov.).... 128.0 132.0 47.1 


The National Argentine Bank 
(Banco de la Nacion Argentina) has 
continued in considerable development, 
and is enjoying full prosperity. With- 
in ten years the amount of its deposits 
has been increased fourfold and that 
of its discounts and advances fivefold. 
In 1903 the deposits scarcely amount- 
ed to £11,000,000, and to-day they 
reach the sum of £42,000,000. The 
discounts and advances have climbed 
from £6,000,000 to £35,000,000 and 
the cash on hand from £8,000,000 to 














REAL ESTATE | 


This department buys and 
selis all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic—City or 
Country. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


Vv. M. Garces, Manager. 





1st Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 





THERE ARE THREDH DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ga, Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A, 


PUBLIC WORKS 


This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of | 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others, 


Manuel Elguero, Manager. 
CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 
Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S.A. 


MEXICO, D.F. 
President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


BANKING 


_ a 
| This department finances the 
| Other two departments and 
| does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 


| 
M. Garcia Fravesi, Manager. 


2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 








£21,000,000. Its reserve fund and its 
profits have increased in analogous pro- 
portions. The former amounted to 
£200,000 in 1908 and is to-day more 
than £2,000,000, while the profits have 
gone up from £67,000 to £690,000. 
The reserve fund is constituted in gold. 

It is in December when the loan op- 
erations have the greatest growth, as 
a consequence of the immense sums 
which the bank furnishes for the har- 
vesting of the crops. The amount of 
loans in November, 1911, was £33,- 
000,000 and in the same month of 
1912 £85,000,000, consequently that 
line of operation has had an increase 
of £2,000,000. 

The amount of savings bank deposits 
£14,000,000, of which £11,- 
distributed among 142 
branches which the bank has in the 
provinces and territories. The great- 
er part of these deposits is composed 
of small savings, since the maximum 
amount received by che bank under this 
head is £800. 

The National Hypothecary Bank 
(Banco Hipotecario Nacional) has not 
been surpassed in growth. It does very 
valuable services throughout all the 
country, coéperating efficaciously in the 
development of business, industry and 
agriculture. Its new charter contrib- 
utes toward the prosperity of the es- 
tablishment. The Argentine “cedula 
hipotecaria” which is issued by this in- 
stitution is much coveted in Argentina 
and in Europe where it is considered 
one of the best income bonds, because 
of the important real guarantees repre- 
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reaches 
000,000 is 


sented by the valuable properties on 
which the bank makes its loans, besides 
having the guarantee of the nation. 
The official appraisals are always much 
below the real value of the properties, 
and even then the bank does not lend 
more than forty or forty-five per cent. 
on the value of its appraisal. Actually 
the amount of “cedulas” in circulation 
has reached the sum of £38,000,000, 
being based on properties worth more 
than £87,000,000. The bank has a re- 
serve fund of £3,000,000. 


ARGENTINA’S PROGRESS. 


XAMINING a British consular re- 
port on Argentina, “The Econo- 
mist,” London, says: 


Argentina, indeed, is one of the great 
economic facts of the age, as a perusal 
of the consular report may show. Two 
facts will illustrate her significance in 
the supply of meat and grain; the 
number of animals slaughtered by the 
Liebig Company alone has risen from 
60,600 in 1905 to 205,000 in 1912, 
while in twelve years the area under 
wheat has expanded from under three 
million acres to nearly 15% millions. 
Argentina supplies three-quarters of 
the linseed used by the world, and was 
expected to export 5,000,000 tons of 
maize in 1912, which would be a rec- 
ord. In four years the export of oats 
has more than trebled, and the figures 
for 1912 will be much higher than any 
previously known. Owing to recent 
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bad seasons the production of wheat mated at seven millions—a small figure 
is less than it was a few years ago, but for its vast territories. Buenos Ayres 
the reports are now satisfactory, and has now 1,314,000 inhabitants, and the 
the lost ground may soon be recovered. death-rate is only 15.1, while the birth- 
The population of the Republic is esti- rate is 34.3. 
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CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 





CHAS. BS. CALWELL, eresioent 
4M WILLITS. JR. viCE PresioENT 


THOS. J. JEFFRIES. vice presioent PHILADELPHIA March 27, 1913. 


NEWTON Ww. CORSON. casnise 


- 


Mr. E. H. Youngman, Editor, 

Bankers Magazine, 

New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir:- 
The page illustration, which you gave us in the 
Banking Publicity Section, was most attractive. I think 
that your Bankers Magazine is brimful of interesting matter 
and I make it a point to look over the articles each month. 
This is more than I can say for most of the other magazines 
which come to the office. 
With kind personal regards, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 


; Gees ce 


resident 




















Publicity Managers Organize 


JR EPRESENTATIVES of the pub- 

licity departments of leading New 
York city banks and trust companies 
have formed an organization, one of 
whose objects is declared to be “The 
study of bank and trust company ad- 
vertising, with a view to the elimination 
of waste, the increase of efficiency and 
the furtherance and protection of the 
banking interests of New York city, and 
second, efforts to educate the public to 
a higher appreciation of the services 
rendered by the banks and trust com- 
panies generally.” 

Temporary officers of the new organ- 
ization are: Chairman, E. B. Wilson, 
manager advertising department Bank- 
ers Trust Company; secrectary, E. A. 
Bennett, assistant cashier American 
Exchange National Bank. 

Among those present at the prelimi- 
nary meeting were William J. Wason, 
Jr., Kings County Trust Company; J. 
T. D. Cornwell, Peoples Trust Com- 
pany; John Williams, Broadway Trust 
Company; O. R. Judd and H. A. Dunn, 
Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany; Francis Henderson, Empire 
Trust Company; W. N. Vail, Lawyers’ 
Title Insurance and Trust Company; 


R. R. Hunter and Carlton Bunce, 
Equitable Trust Company; A. H. Mars, 
Fidelity Trust Company; Horace An- 
derson, Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company; H. L. Servoss and L. Mer- 
shon, United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company; P. L. Watkins, United 
States Trust Company; N. W. Bricker, 
Coal and Iron National Bank; Pendle- 
ton Dudley, R. J. Fanst, Jr., and H. 
A. Marsland, Irving National Bank; 
Charles E. Meek, Fourth National 
Bank; F. R. Russell, National Bank of 
Commerce; W. B. Ward, Jr., National 
Nassau Bank; F. L. Hilton, Merchants 
National Bank; L. W. Knowles, Liber- 
ty National Bank; E. A. Bennett, 
American Exchange National Bank; W. 
E. Purdy, Chase National Bank; N. P. 
Gatling, Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank; Garrard Comly, Citizens Cen- 
tral National Bank; O. M. Jefferds. 
Seaboard National Bank; D. Nevius, 
Union Exchange National Bank; F. V. 
Baldwin and Edwin F. Miller, National 
Reserve Bank; W. M. Sawyer, National 
City Bank; E. B. Wilson, Bankers 
Trust Company; F. W. Ellsworth, 
Guaranty Trust Company. 


Bankers’ Conventions, 1913 


American Bankers’ Association, Boston, 
Mass., October 6 to 11. 
American Institute of Banking, 
mond Va., September 17 to 19. 
Alabama, Dothan, May 8 to 10. 
California, San Diego, May 22 to 24. 
Georgia, Macon, May 16-17. 
Iowa, Des Moines, May 27-28. 
Idaho, Weiser, June 5-7. 
Kansas, Hutchinson, May 6-7. 
Minnesota, Duluth, July 10-11. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, May 20-21. 
New York, Ottawa, Canada, June 12-13. 
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New Jersey, Atlantic City, May 8-9. 
North Carolina, Asheville, July 8-10. 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, June 11-12. 
Oklahoma, Muskogee, May 8-9. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, June 20-21. 
South Carolina, Lake Toxaway, July 10- 
12. 
South Dakota, Watertown, June 25-26. 
Texas, Galveston, May 13 to 15. 
Virginia, Old Point Comfort, June 19 to 
2). 
Washington, Bellingham, August 7-9. 
West Virginia, Elkins, June 11-12. 
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For First Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association 


A* the annual convention of the 
Tennessee Bankers’ Association in 
session at Memphis on April 16, this 
resolution was passed: 


Whereas, The American Bankers’ <Asso- 
ciation, at the convention held at Detroit, 
Mich., September 10-13, 1912, amended Ar- 
ticle III, Section 2, of the constitution to 
read as follows: 


“During the period of one association 
year, after his term shall have expired, the 
chairman of the executive council shall not 
be eligible for re-election by the association 
to any other office; provided, however, that 
this shall not be effective until the vear 
1913.” 


Thereby changing the former custom of 
nominating the chairman of the executive 
council for first vice-president of the asso- 
ciation and making it necessary to nomi- 
nate some one other than the chairman of 
the executive council; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association instruct 
its member of the nominating committee to 
support William A. Law, vice-president 
First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
first vice-president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at the election to take place 
at the convention to be held in Boston, 
Mass., October 6-10, 1913. 


Before going to Philadelphia Mr. 
Law was president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, Spartanburg, S. C., and 
was the first president of the South 
Carolina Bankers’ Association. He has 


also been honored with the presidency 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 





W. A. Law 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Value of a Central Bank 


EFERRING to some recent finan- 
cial developments abroad, “The 
Statist” of London says: 

At the present moment the Reichs- 
bank and the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
are able to keep their gold reserves, 
not because exchange is maintained by 
them at such a point that gold would 
not flow out, nor because the countries 
are so prosperous that the balance of 
trade is in their favor, but simply be- 
cause the Government in each case is 
the supreme authority over the banks, 
and everybody knows that if he were to 
take gold at a critical time out of the 


bank he would find his position made 
very hot for him. It is Government 
ii fluence, then, and not the efficiency 
of the banks, or the force of the law, 
which has prevented a great outflow 
of gold from the Reichsbank and the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank during the 
past three months. We are, then, by 
no means persuaded that a great cen- 
tral bank will work the wonders ex- 
pected from it either in the United 
States or in India. Nevertheless, there 
is no reason why a great central bank 
should not be established in both. 
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| Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . $200,000 

Surplus & Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 




















EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


Announcement is made by J. P. Morgan 
& Company, New York, and by Drexel & 
Cempany, Philadelphia, that in accordance 
with the co-partnership agreement and _ tes- 
tamentary dispositions, the business will be 
continued without any change, the estate 
of the late Mr. Morgan continuing his in- 
terest as heretofore. This notice is accom- 
panied by an announcement of the death of 
the senior partner of the firms named, 
which occurred at Rome, Italy, March 31. 


Herewith is presented a_ portrait of 
David Nevius, vice-president and cashier of 
the Union Exchange National Bank of New 
York, He was born at Bushnell, Ill. Came 
to the Fifth Avenue Bank and remained 
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there three or four years. He then joined 
the National Union Bank, which was later 
merged with the National Bank of Com- 
merce, as chief clerk for five years, after 
which he accepted a position as cashier of 


Davin Nevius 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER UNION EXCHANGI 
NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 


the Union Exchange National Bank nine 
years ago and was elected to the office of 
vice-president and cashier five years ago. 
He is also treasurer and a director of the 
Fmpire City Safe and Deposit Company, 
New York. 


—Harvey D. Gibson, recently elected 
vice-president of the Liberty National! 
Bank, was born at North Conway, New 
Hampshire, in 1882; graduated’ from 
Bowdoin College in 1902.  Immediatels 
upon leaving college he entered the financial 
department of the American Express Com- 
pany in Boston. At that time the com- 
pany was just organizing the department 
for handling money’ orders, travelers 
checks, letters of credit, foreign exchange 

















Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Invites the RESERVE accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies, on which INTEREST at the rate 
of 3% will be paid. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
A. W. MELLON, President 
R. B. MELLON, Vice-President A. C. KNOX, Vice-President 
W. S. MITCHELL, Cashier 
B. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier A. W. MCELDOWNEY, Asst. Cashier 
H. 8S. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 


Resources Over 50 Millions 




















and other financial business. Mr Gibson 
was one of the first employees in that de- 
partment in New England. 

After a few years he was appointed finan- 
cial agent for the company for the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and was located at Montreal 
for several years. Later he was appointed 
assistant manager in charge of the same 
department for the New England States. 
A few years after that he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Eastern financial 
department with headquarters in New York. 

In 1911, with two of his associates in the 
American Express Company, he secured the 
majority of the stock of the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company, of which Mr. Gibson 
became vice-president. 

At the time of the appointment of Mr. 
Seward Prosser as president of the Liberty 
National Bank, Mr. Gibson entered the em- 
ploy of the bank as assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


-Wm. H. Kniffin, Jr., formerly cashier 

of the Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, but 

who has been for over a year treasurer of 

the Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syra- 

cuse, N. Y., has resigned from the latter 

institution to become associated with the 

investment firm of Fenwick & Co. of this Harvey D. Ginson 

city. VICE-PRESIDENT LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
Mr. Kniffin was formerly secretary of the YORK CITY 
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Strength Location 
and facies 

MWe Serve 

\, the Litire 
South! 


Capital 
$300,000 


Surplus and Profits 
$1,500,000 
Total Resources 


$8,650,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 


Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 























Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association and is a_ well-known 
and authoritative writer on savings bank 
topics. His latest book, “The  Prac- 
tical Work of a Savings Bank,” has just 
been published by The Bankers Publishing 
Company. 


—H. H. Pond comes to the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank as_vice-presi- 
dent, leaving the Plainfield (N. J.) Trust 
Company, in which institution he was sec- 
retary and treasurer. He has been active 
in the American Institute of Banking, and 
was formerly president of the New Jersey 





H. H. Ponp 


VICE-PRESIDENT MECHANICS AND METAIS 
NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
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BINDERS 
BLANKS 


OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


CHICAGO 











FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 











Bankers Association. His banking service 
began with the Vineland (N. J.) National 
Bank, where he worked his way through 
the different posts to the office of cashier 
He also assisted in organizing the Vine- 
land Trust Company, of which he became 
secretary. In the spring of 1910 he was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Plainfield Trust Company, succeeding J. 
Herbert Case, who had been elected vice- 
president. 


—Steady growth is reflected in the ac- 
companying April 4th statement of the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ............ $20,410,774.40 
OverGrAlts § .cccccces en 9.38 
Bonds loaned ....... 
United States Bonds 
Stocks and bonds .... 






165,000.00 
174,150.00 


3,055,771.21 


Due from banks ............-.-. 1,949,694.55 
Reserve: Cash, exchanges and 
due from U, S. Treasurer..... 11,472,291.71 
WHEE. Sdbseotdsceasneusnecaiens $37,227,691.25 
LIABILITIES. 
ee a, Pe ree $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and profits (earned).... i2 


LO  cclhatsatssncavwaekwee 


Reserved for taxes ........sesee- 8,875.01 
DiviGemGs WURPRIE oo... ccccccccsse ,380.00 
So. eee = Ft 

WO  widbiubenserccasawasuad $37,227,691.25 


The officers of the Seaboard National 
Bank are: President, Samuel G. Bayne; 
vice-president, Stuart G. Nelson; cashier, 
C. C. Thompson; assistant cashiers, W. K. 
Cleverley, L. N. Devausney, J. C. Emory 
and O. M. Jefferds. Directors: Samuel G. 
Bayne president; Edward C. Boardman, 
®* Milmine, Boardman & Company, grain; 
Jcseph Seep, of Standard Oil Company; 
Edw. H. R. Green, president Texas Mid- 
lend Railroad; T. Wistar Brown, vice- 
president Provident Life and Trust Com- 
peony, Philadelphia; Stuart G. Nelson, vice- 
president; Frederick H. Eaton, president 
\merican Car and Foundry Company; 
Charles Lathrop Pack, pine timber, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Herbert H. Hewitt, president 





Magnus Metal Company; William W. 
Lawrence, president National Lead Com- 
pany; Francis M. Weld, White, Weld & 
Company, bankers; Charles C. Thompson, 
cashier. 


—With total resources of $128,307,166.64, 
as shown by the statement of April 4, the 
Hanover National Bank ranks among the 
very large banks of the country; and, as 
is widely known, its strength bears propor- 
tion to its size, for the directorate em- 
braces some of the strongest financial 
names in the country. On the date named 
the capital was $3,000,000; surplus and 
profits, $14,282,428; deposits, namely, in- 
dividual, $44,602,475.43; bank, $64,540,- 
653.40; United States, $135,378.88—total, 
$109,278,507.71. 


—William M. Barrett, president of the 
Adams Express Company, is a new direc- 
tor of the American Exchange National 
Bank. 


—The venerable Bank of New York has 
just completed its 129th year of existence. 
Some of the many interesting facts in the 
benk’s history are: Its charter was drawn 





Assets Realization 
Company 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS — $11,000,000 


Assists in reorganization 
of essentially sound but 
over-extended enterprises 


Correspondence Invited 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad St. Lafayette Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 

22 First National Bank Bldg. 
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Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


106 East (9th Street ... New York 


ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 




















by Alexander Hamilton; it has paid 258 
semi-annual dividends; since 1797 the bank 
has occupied its own property at 48 Wall 
street. 


—On April 4 the National Reserve Bank 
showed the following assets and liabilities: 


ASSETS. 
Loans and discounts ........... $3,690,904.00 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 


c— ff eee a 668,500.00 


Other bonds and securities...... 160,089.19 
Furniture and fixtures .......... 1.00 
Cash and due from banks ...... 2.738,510.90 

GE - -Ss4eeseeedievensevens . $7,258,004.19 


NOE « i:cicn anne aw ss epi wa gawdeat $1,200,000.00 
Surplus and profits ............. $14,442.11 
Meme ve TOU COEOS ci 6c cidcccsces 4,500.00 
PY cvtctkastoveuweeemkes 604,795.00 
EE 5 Catania tn dnad cd dioeee awa 5,034,267.08 

DE dWecinedendncsnneetind a 7,258,004.19 


Deposits of late have been gradually 
gaining and now exceed $5,000,000, while 
the surplus has been built up to $414,442, 
or over one-third the capital, and this sur- 
plus does not represent any real estate, 
while “Furniture and fixtures” only figure 
in the statement to the nominal extent of 
one dollar. It will be seen that the item 
“Cash and due from banks,” $2,738,510, 
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shows the cash assets of the bank to be 
very large. 

The officers of the National Reserve 
Benk are: President, W. O. Allison; vice- 
president, F. V. Baldwin; cashier, R. B. 
Minis; assistant cashier, H. Hilyer. 


—The Guaranty Trust Company—now 
the largest trust company in the world— 
moved into its new building, 140 Broadway, 
on April 7. This structure, which is 
marked by simplicity of appearance, em- 
bedies the very latest ideas in regard to 
modern bank construction. An_ illustra- 
tion of the new building was presented as 
a frontispiece in the April number of the 
MAGAZINE. 


—Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
Southern Pacific Co.; W. Averell Harri- 
man, son of the late E. H. Harriman; and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, are new directors of 
the Harriman National Bank. 


—In moving to its new building at 110 
Broadway April 7 the Guaranty Trust 
Company transferred from its former 
quarters to its new vault cash and securi- 
ties amounting to more than $2,250,000,000. 
Nearly $2,000,000,000 of this was in the 
shape of trust securities held by its trust de- 
partment. This is probably the largest 
amount of actual, physical wealth that has 
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JoserpH Byrne 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 


ever been moved at one time by one insti- 
tution. P 

the main banking room of the company, 
on the opening day, resembled the annual 


flower show at Madison Square Garden 
quite as much as it did a banking room, 
for immense bouquets and floral pieces sent 
in by neighboring banks and other friends 
0 the company decorated every portion of 
t immense room. President Hemphill, 
\ ce-President Sabin, and the other officers 
vivre kept busy all day long receiving con- 


g'tulations of hundreds of visiting friends. 
] m the time the doors opened in the 
morning until they were closed late in the 
( there was a constant stream of sight- 

‘s passing through the building. It is 


estimated that the total was well up in the 
thousands. 


—At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Merchants National Bank of New 
York, Joseph Byrne, cashier, was elected 
vice-president, to succeed the late Elbert 
A. Brinckerhoff. Mr. Byrne, who has been 
cashier of the Merchants National since 
October 5, 1907, began his banking career 
with the National Bank of Commerce, 
where he served for twenty-four years, 
retiring from that bank to become asso- 
ciated with the Merchants National. The 
respect in which he was held by his friends 
in the Bank of Commerce was shown by 
the presentation to him of a fine silver 
















Capital - $2,500,000.00 


Surplus and Profits 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Deposits, $34,000,000.00 
- $1696,000.00 
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service. His promotion to the vice-presi- 
dency of the Merchants National is a rec- 
ognition of faithful and competent work in 
that bank. Mr. Byrne, besides being vice- 
president, continues as cashier. 


De Witt Hubbell, heretofore assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Plainfield (N. J.) Trust Company, has 
been appointed secretary and treasurer of 
that institution to succeed H. H. Pond, 
resigned to become vice-president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York. 

During the three years Mr. Hubbell has 





DeWirr Hvpset. 
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been associated with the Plainfield Trust 
Company he has established himself in the 
confidence of all who have done business 
with him. He is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University and has had many years of 
banking experience, having been connected 
with the Mutual Alliance Trust Company 
and the First National Bank, New York, 
before going to Plainfield. 


—Henry Parish, president of the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
52 Wall street, recently celebrated his 
eighty-third birthday. Mr. Parish is the 
dean of trust company and bank presidents 
in New York, having served as an officer 
nearly forty-four years and spent forty- 
nine years of his long and useful life as 
a trustee. He was elected a trustee of the 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany March 1, 1864, became vice-president 
May 1, 1869, and was elected president 
March 7, 1871. The company was incorpo- 
rated March 1, 1830, and two days there- 
after (March 3, 1830,) Mr. Parish was 
born. 


—William C. Potter, who was recently 
elected vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, is a man of 
unusually wide experience. He completed 
his education at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, graduating from that insti- 
tution with the class of 1897. By profession 
he is a mining engineer and metallurgist. 
For three years after leaving college he was 
engaged as foreman, engineer and super- 
intendent of various mining operations in 
Colorado and Montana. In 1900 he was 
appointed mining engineer of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, and from 
1903 to 1905 was general manager of the 
Guggenheim Exploration Company in Mex- 
ico. He became general manager and direc- 
tor of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company and American Smelters Securities 
Company in 1905, and prior to the assump- 
tion of his new position was president of 
the Intercontinental Rubber Company. Mr. 
Potter was born in Chicago in 1874 and is 
a son of E. A. Potter, formerly president of 
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G. A. COULTON, Cashier 
W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier 


adequate balances. 








Che Union National Bank 
$1,600,000.00 Cleveland, . wi 


E. R, FANCHER, Vice-President 


Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our facil- 
ities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will maintain 


W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst, Cashier 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst, Cashier 

















Wo. C. Porrer 
VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 
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the American Trust and Savings Bank of 
that city. 


The Columbia-Knickerbocker — Trust 
Company has completed alterations to its 
ronx Branch, Third and Willis avenues, 
which add much both to its appearance and 
conveniences, 


The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank has moved to its new quarters at No. 
y Wall street, and business was transacted 
ii the new banking rooms Monday, April 
's. The bank was obliged to vacate its 
former quarters in the Drexel Building, as 
thot building is now being torn down to 
lake way for the new banking house of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. 


—The Irving National Bank has moved 
into its handsome and spacious new quar- 
ters in the Woolworth Building at Broad- 
way and Park place, where practically all 
of two floors immediately above the street 
level have been fitted up in the most modern 
manner for its occupancy. 





—At the recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers in St. Louis, 
Mr. Wm. A. Law, first vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, was 
a speaker. His subject was “The Transit 
Man's Problems.” 

The ‘Tennessee and Florida Bankers 
Associations have endorsed Mr. Law for 
vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Pittsburgh 


—Important changes have taken place 
in the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A.  Alex- 
ander Dunbar becomes cashier, resigning 2 
like position with the Exchange National 
Bank. William F. Bickel has been pro- 
moted from the cashiership to the vice- 
presidency of the Bank of Pittsburgh, and 
Jemes M. Russell is promoted from assist- 
ant cashier to vice-president, and George 
F. Wright, auditor, becomes an assistant 
cashier. 

This is now the personnel of the Bank 
of Pittsburgh: President, Harrison Nesbit; 
chairman of the board of directors, William 
A. Shaw; vice-presidents, James J. Don- 
nell, J. D. Ayres, W. F. Bickel and James 
M. Russell; cashier, Alexander Dunbar; 
assistant cashiers, George F. Wright, for- 
merly auditor, and E. M. Seibert; Frank 
I). Young, auditor. 

Alexander Dunbar, who goes from the 
Exchange National to the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, is one of the most capable and 
best-known of the younger bank officers 
of the East. He is a native of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and began his banking experi- 
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ence there. He afterwards went to Pitts- 
burgh and entered the employ of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, severing this connec- 
tion to become successively secretary and 
treasurer of the Moreland Trust Company 
and later of the Guarantee Title and Trust 
Company, and in 1909 he was elected cash- 
ier of the Exchange National Bank. In 
this position he was instrumental in greatly 
adding to the bank’s business, and his resig- 
nation was accepted with regret. 
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Mr. Dunbar has won his way by native 
ability supplemented by work of the hard- 
est kind, and all who know him recognize 
that his advancement is well deserved. 

Mr. Bickel and Mr. Russell have both 
been connected with the Bank of Pittsburgh 
fer over thirty years, and Mr. Bickel has 


been cashier since 1897. 
The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., is 103 
years old, and with a history of panic- 


weathering of which any bank might be 
proud. But while it is the oldest bank 
west of the Alleghanies it is thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of wise progress and 
was never more serviceable to the business 
community than it is to-day. 


—Pittsburgh will entertain the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers convention on June 20 and 
21, and General Chairman W. S. Linder- 
man has named the following entertainment 
committee: F. H. Richard, First National 
Bank, chairman; D. Gregg McKee, Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company; A. D. Robb, Co- 
Icnial Trust Company; G. A. Stephens, 
Second National Bank of Pittsburgh; Her- 
National 


vey Schumacher, Peoples Bank; 
George C. Arnold, Monongahela National 
Bank; George C. Watt, First National 


Bank of Braddock; W. A. Morrow, Fidelity 
Title and Trust Company; J. D. Ayres, 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A.; D. C. Wills, 
Diamond National Bank; W. C. Lowrie, 
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Columbia National Bank; J. F. W. Evers- 
mann, German National Bank; W. C. Lin- 
derman, J. S. M. Phillips, Merchants Bank 
of Pittsburgh, secretary; W. C. Lowrie is 
chairman of the automobile committee, and 
H. M. Landis, Federal National Bank, 
chairman hotel committee. 


—To Wm. S. Kuhn is largely given the 
credit for an important bank consolidation 
here—that of the Second National with the 
First National Bank, the title of the 
censolidated banks being the First-Second 
National Bank. The capital of the First- 
Second National Bank since the merger 
is $3,400,000, surplus and profits $1,900,000, 
deposits over $30,000,000, and total re- 
sources about $37,000,000. The Second 
National Bank assets were moved into the 
First National Bank Building. 

William S. Kuhn becomes president of 
the First-Second National Bank and_ will 
personally devote his time and attention to 
its affairs. 

William Speer Kuhn, the president of 
the First-Second National, is a native of 
Pittsburgh. His first position was as a 
clerk in the First National Bank. Subse- 
quently he and his brother engaged in the 
censtruction of water works plants, taking 
franchises in Uniontown, Connellsville, and 
in one or two western towns, which kept 
him actively engaged for several years. This 





ALEXANDER DuNBAR 
CASHIER BANK OF PITTSBURGH, N. A. 








Georce F. Wricut 


ASSISTANT CASHIER BANK OF PITTSBURGH, N. A. 


business grew so rapidly that it soon re- 
sulted in the organization and incorporation 
of the American Water Works and Guar- 
antee Company, in 1885, which now has a 
capital of $20,000,000 and which owns 
properties valued at over $100,000,000. 

Mr. Kuhn is an officer, or director, or 
both, of the. First-Second National, the 
Colonial Trust Company, the Common- 
wealth Trust Company, the Commercial 
National Bank, the Pittsburg Bank for 
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have increased the deposits 
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Write for descriptive pamphlet. 
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1413 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Money Wrappers 


For coin and bills—all denominations—special 
coliors—lowest prices. Write for samples. 
STANDARD PAPER GOODS CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Only concern especially equipped for the 
manufacture of money wrappers. Capacity 

more than a million a day. 











Savings, the First National Bank of Mc- 
Keesport, and the American Water Works 
and Guarantee Company and all of its sub- 
sidiaries. He has been from its inception 
president of the West Penn Traction and 
Lighting system and his energy nas been 





Wm. S. Kunn 
PRESIDENT FIRST-SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH 


responsible for its remarkable success. He 
is also a member of the investment firm of 
J.S. & W. S. Kuhn, Inc. 

James M. Young, vice-president and cash- 
ier of the Second National Bank, will hold 
a corresponding position in the new institu- 
tion. He was connected with the Second 
National for thirty years, rising from gen- 
eral clerk. 


—Consequent upon the election of Mr. 
Dunbar to be cashier of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, a vacancy was created in the office 
of cashier of the Exchange National Bank, 
which has been filled by the promotion of 





J. P. McKetvey 
CASHIER EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA, 


J. P. McKelvey to that position from the 
assistant cashiership. F. M. Polliard, man- 
ager of the department of new business, 
and D. B. Carson, paying teller, were elect- 
ed assistant cashiers. 


NEW ENGLAND 


—Work has just been started on a new 
building on Meridian st., East Boston, for 
the East Boston Savings Bank., of which 
A. R. Hooper is president and A. P. John- 
son treasurer. Thomas M. James of 15 
Ashburton place, Boston, is the architect. 
and the cost of the building will be about 
$100,000. 


—Frank F, McLeod has been appointed 
treasurer of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
which is about to begin business in the 
Beard of Trade Building, Boston. Mr. 
McLeod was formerly connected with the 
Exchange Trust Co. 

















you considerable money and time. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. City 
Guaranty Trust Company, N. Y. City 
Fourth National Bank, N. Y. City 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, N. Y. City 
American Exchange National Bank, N. Y. City 
Citizens Central National Bank, N. Y. City 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, N. Y. City 
Central Trust Company, N. Y. City 

Fifth National Bank, N. Y. City 

Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., N. Y. City 

Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., N. Y. City 





Below are some of the Banks I have helped by making their iloor plans, 
and the drawings and specifications of the administrative equipment and 
furniture. Is this not evidence enough that I can be of service to YOU? 
An interview or inquiry does not obligate you in any way, and I can save 


THOMAS BRUCE BOYD, sreciavisr 286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


R. L. Day & Co., N. Y. City 

Marine National Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Second National Bank, Boston, Mass 
Merchants National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Essex County National Bank, Newark, N. J. 
First National Bank, Morristown, N. J. 
Traders National Bank, Scranton, Pa. 
First National Bank, Nanticoke, Pa. 
Whitney Central Nat’! Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Standard Bank of Canada, Toronto, Ontario 
Behn Bros., San Juan, Porto Rico 














—The Malden Trust Company of Malden, 
Mass., is about to start work on a new 
huilding on Pleasant street, to cost approxi- 
mately $30,000. 


-Henry A. Allen has recently been 
elected cashier of the Holyoke National 
Bank of Holyoke, Mass. Mr. Allen comes 
to the bank from Hartford, where he has 
been local manager of a commercial paper 
heuse. His banking experience has been 
with the Home National of Holyoke, the 
Hampshire County National of Northamp- 
ton, and the Hartford National: Banks. The 
Holyoke is the largest national bank in the 
city. 





H. A. AtLen 
c ER HOLYOKE (MAsS.) NATIONAL BANK 


—It appears that many bankers who con- 
template attending the American Bankers 
Association Convention in Boston October 
6 to 10 have not realized the necessity of 
engaging rooms in advance. 

The hotel committee is busy assigning 
rooms for those who are to attend the con- 
vention and about forty rooms per week 
are being reserved. It is suggested that 
these who plan to visit Boston in October 
should make immediate arrangements for 
hotel accommodations. 

Application should be made to Chas. P. 
Blinn, Jr., chairman hotel committee, care 
National Union Bank, Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—For strength the Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond, Va., occupies an en- 
viable position, having $200,000 capital and 
$1,153,730 surplus and profits. The April 
4 statement showed deposits $6,912,421.26 
and total resources $8,558,651.98. Under 
the presidency of John P. Branch this in- 
stitution steadily grows and prospers, now 
ranking first among the national banks of 
Virginia—a high honor, for there are many 
good and strong banks in the Old Domin- 
ion, and the State is one whose banking his- 
tory is creditable. 


—Great activity is shown in the organ- 
ization of new banks in Texas, one of the 
latest being the Merchants National Bank 
of Dallas, which starts with $250,000 capital 
and $250,000 surplus. Officers are: Ben B. 
Cain, chairman of the board; L. L. Jester, 
president; W. Frank Knox, vice-president; 
Herbert W. Jester, cashier; Harry Wil- 
liams, assistant cashier. The officials rep- 
resent a large total of experience in other 
Texas banks. 


—An increase in capital—from $500,000 
to $1,000,000—has been decided upon by the 
Central Trust Company of San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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A Roof That Outlasts 
the Building 


No one knows how many centuries Asbestos has 
been exposed to the elements without deterioration. 
And Cement and Stone (concrete) construction dates 
back to the time of the Romans, many of whose 
works are still in perfect preservation after atest of 
nearly 2000 years. Both Asbestos and Portland 
Cement are practically everlasting. 

J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are composed of 
these indestructible minerals. They are made by 
moulding pure Asbestos Fibre and Portland Cement 
into one homogeneous mass under hydraulic pressure. 
There are no layers or laminations to separate in 








Residence of Mrs. Kirchner, Llanerch, 
Pa. Covered with J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 


J-M Transite Asbestos;Shingles 


These asbestos, or stone, shingles are not affected by acids, gases or chemical fumes. Contin- 
ued weather changes have no effect on them. Freezing and thawing hasten the setting of the 
binding material. The more severe the weather conditions, the stronger and harder these shin- 
gles become, They never rot or decay: never warp or split. Do not break like slate, and are 
at least 15 per cent stronger than laminated asbestos shingles. Are absolutely fireproof. And 
like all stone, they never need paint or protection of any kind to preserve them. j 

Come in sizes and shapes to meet all conditions, and in colors of natural gray, Indian red, green 
and slate. Also furnished one-quarter inch thick with rough or irregular edges. This provides 
maximum durability and beauty. Write nearest branch for booklet. : 
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—Slowly the coils of restrictive legisla- 
tion are tightening around the banking 
business in all parts of the country, Ten- 
nessee being one of the latest States to 
adopt a stringent banking law. Not even 
private banks are exempted from its pro- 
visions. 


—S. C. Williams, president of the Unaké 
National Bank, Johnson City, Tenn., has 
been appointed to the Supreme Court of 
that State by Governor Hooper. 

Mr, Williams is a lawyer of ability and 
was one of the organizers of the Unaka 
National Bank, which is a successful insti- 
tution, having $100,000 capital, $60,000 sur- 
pilus, and over a million of deposits. 


—Henry Hillyer has become chairman of 
the board of the Atlanta (Ga.) Trust Com- 
pany, and W. J. Morrison succeeds Mr. 
Hillyer as president. 


—Macon bankers have made all necessary 
preparations for entertaining the Georgia 
Bankers Association convention at the new 
Hotel Dempsey on the evening of May 15, 
the convention sessions being held on the 
two following days. 
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—The Commercial Trust 
Bank, Memphis, Tenn., will 
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cepital from $250,000 to $500,000. <A 
twenty-two story bank and office building 
is planned by this bank. 


—The J. C. O'Connor interest in the 
Dallas (Texas) Trust & Savings Bank has 
been taken over by a group consisting of 
directors of the pvank. The amount in- 
volved in this transfer was about $300,000. 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


—About May 15 the new Capital State 
Savings Bank will open with $200,000 capi- 
tal. The name first proposed was Swedish- 
American State Bank. 


—Henry C. Burnett was recently elected 
cashier of the Chicago Savings Bank and 
Trust Company. He came to this bank in 
1907 from the National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis. W. A. Nicol, formerly chief 
clerk, has been promoted to the assistant 
cashiership of the Chicago Savings Bank 
and Trust Company. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 


—Statements of the First National Bank 
on April 4 and the First Trust and Savings 
Bank on April 5 contain some interesting 
figures, as may be seen from the accom- 
panying items: 

First Trust 





First and Aggregate 
National Savings 
Capital ....$10,000,000 $5,000,000 $15,000,000 
Surplus and 
profits .... 11,696,000 2,879,000 14,575,000 
Deposits ...115,644,217 55,581,184 171,225,351 
Total re- 


sources $142,696,541 $63,557,209 $206,253,750 

Both banks are owned by the same 
stockholders, and together with the Na- 
tional Safe Deposit Company are governed 
by the same board of directors. The figures 
quoted are a fine tribute to the great abil- 
ity of Mr. James B. Forgan and his asso- 
ciates. 


—On March 18 R. U, Lansing was elect- 
ed a vice-president of the National City 
Bank, to continue in charge of the bond 
department, and Walker G. McLaury was 
elected cashier to succeed L. H. Grimme, 
who resigned to form the commercial paper 
hcuse of Grimme, Lanquist & Co. 

R. U. Lansing has been identified with 
banking for many years. His _ business 
career started with the Union National 
Bank of Chicago, where he served as clerk 
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and teller. About fourteen years ago he 
left that institution to become identified 
with the investment branch of the banking 
business and spent about nine years in the 
employ of an investment banking house 
and one of the large Chicago trust com- 
panies, where he gained a thorough knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of the bond busi- 
ness. 

In February, 1908, he entered the or- 
ganization of the National City Bank of 
Chicago, which was then only one year old, 
to become the manager of the bond depart- 
ment. Mr. Lansing organized the depart- 
ment and has built up its business until it 
occupies a prominent place in Chicago in- 
vestment circles. 

Walker G. McLaury was born and 
reared in Chicago. He went through the 
public schools and took a degree at the 





Watxer G. McLavry 
CASHIER NATIONAL CITY BANK, CHICAGO 
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University of Chicago, afterward doing 
post-graduate work in electrical engineering 
at Cornell University. He then returned 
t» Chicago to associate himself with the 
Western Electric Co. He had experience 
in many departments of the corporation 
and finally obtained the position of credit 
man, and later was made general cashier, 
a position which was chiefly concerned with 
the elaborate branch house organization of 
that corporation. 

He severed his connection with this com- 





Prize Idea Contest 


First Prize $30.00 
Second Prize $20.00 
Third Prize $10.00 


for the best plans to increase deposits 
in the commercial and savings depart- 
ments of a National Bank of $200,000 
capital in a manufacturing city of 150,- 
000, surrounded by a good farming coun- 
try. 

Contest closes June 2, 1913. 

Bank pays 4% semi-annually com- 
pound interest on savings accounts and 
gives special attention to that depart- 

















ment. 

All plans submitted should be accom- 
panied by suitable copy. If newspaper 
advertising is suggested, at least 12 


specimen advertisements should be sub- 
mitted, with suggestions as to size, posi- 
tion, number of insertions, ete. If follow- 
up letters, several samples should be sent. 
Suggestions for getting a good city mail- 
ing list of 5000 aiso wanted. 

The officers of the Bank will be judges 
The name of the bank and the names of 
the winners will be published in the July 
number of “THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE.” The contest is open to all, 
whether subscribers to this magazine or 
not. 


Bankers Magazine (Contest Dept.) 
New York City 
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pany to take charge of the credit depart- 
ment of the National City Bank of Chicago 
and subsequently was elected an assistant 
cashier. 


lL. H. Grimme, heretofore cashier of 
the National City Bank, is now head of the 
firm of Grimme, Lanquist & Company, 
dealers in commercial paper. Mr. Grimme 
resigned from the cashiership of the bank 
te form this new connection. Mr. Lanquist 
has been engaged in the commercial paper 
business with Seymour Cowan, the firm be- 
ing Cowan, Lanquist & Company, to which 
Grimme Lanquist & Company are suc- 
cessors., 


St. Louis 


—An example of the importance of a 
carefully-conducted savings department as 
an adjunct to a trust company is afforded 
by the March 26th statement of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, which on 
the date named reported $5,257,000 savings 
dcposits out of $19,430,000 total deposits. 
The aggregate resources of this institution 
now exceed $28,000,000. 


\bout June 1 the new Continental 
Trust Company, capital $100,000, will open 
In the West End. 


\lthough the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis now occupies a beautiful mod- 
ern building, erected some eight years since 
a. a cost of a quarter of a million dollars, 
the growth of the bank and the continually 
increasing importance of Minneapolis as a 


bus ess centre have caused the officials of 
this nstitution to provide for the erection 
(jointly with the “Soo Line”) of a sixteen 


er twenty-story bank and office building on 
the ite now occupied by the present First 
National Bank Building. 

\ 'wo-story building is to be erected for 


the Minneapolis Trust Company (which is 
affliated with the First National Bank) 
between the present First National build- 
ing and the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany building, which the bank owns. Pend- 
ing the completion of the new bank and 
office structure, the First National Bank 
will occupy quarters partly in the New 
York Life building and partly in the rooms 
of the Minneapolis Trust Company. 


Utah Savings & 
Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Commercial—Savings—Trust—Bonding 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. S. MecCornick, 
President 
E. A. Wall, 
Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 
Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 
Cashier 
N. G. Hall, 
Asst. Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 
Expeditious and _ intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this 
inter-mountain country. 
Familiar with investment 
opportunities in this lo- 
ecality, concerning which 
we solicit your correspon- 
dence. 


25 Years Old 


Title Certificates Title Insurance 
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Natural Money the Peaceful Solution 


By JOHN RAYMOND CUMMINGS 


An Original Method of Adjusting Social, Industrial and Financial 
Difficulties 


The author undertakes to prove the following propositions: 


That there is a natural money. 

That its adoption will make panics impossible. 

That after a term of years natural money will bring our banking 
system to such condition that every bank will be able to pay all its 
obligations instantly. Banks will then be the accountants, custodians 
and clearing houses for all the people. 

That in the course of time (probably within fifty years) natural 
money will put all business on a cash basis. 

That in a like period the interest rate for property loans will fall 
to one or two per cent. and probably will disappear from money loans. 

That natural money will enable the government to take over all the 
land and all the privately owned public utilities on terms very liberal to 
present owners without issuing a bond and without hardship or injustice. 

That it will enable the government to build during the same period 
a million miles of highway at a cost of $10,000 the mile. 

To irrigate and drain a large proportion of the area needing irriga- 
tion and drainage. 

To develop tens of millions of horse power from water and dis- 
tribute it throughout the country. 

To develop internal water ways on a scale hitherto unattempted and 
undreamed of. 

That it will raise wages and end strikes and lockouts. 

That it will establish natural wages and secure absolute equity as 
between employers and employees. 

That it will pay off the government debt and make future debt 
impossible. 

That it will soon become the money system of the world and abolish 
war. 

That it will end all agitation and dissatisfaction, and bring all now 
discordant classes into harmonious coéperation, inaugurating an era of 
progress and prosperity such as the world has not even conceived of. 

These seemingly astounding proposals are to be effected by con- 
forming to the natural law of money which the author sets forth in a 
clear and concise form. 

The book is not a dry treatise on economies, but a brilliant, inter- 
esting and novel presentation of fundamental truths affecting our finan- 
cial, industrial and social problems, and is replete with human interest. 

The plan removes all causes of apprehension and unrest, har- 
monizes the seemingly irreconcilable differences between the many and 
the few, assures to everyone the just reward of his endeavor and estab- 
lishes relations of permanent friendship between capital and labor. 

If you wish to be in touch with progressive economic and humani- 
tarian thought, you must read 


NATURAL MONEY THE PEACEFUL SOLUTION 
Order now. Price, postpaid, $2.00 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 
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Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 








The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
GATES W. McGARRAH, President 





Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


. H. POND, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier 














It is also announced that the directors of 
the First National Bank have authorized 
an increase of capital stock from $2,000,000 
te $2,500,000, and the issue of $500,000 of 
stock to the stockholders of the Minneapo- 
lis Trust Company, one share of First Na- 
tienal Bank stock for two shares of trust 
company stock, the stock in the Minneapolis 
Trust Company to be held by trustees for 
all the stockholders of the First National 
Bank. The directors of the Minneapolis 
Trust Company have voted to recommend 
this exchange of stock on the basis stated. 


A merger of the Central Trust Com- 
pany and the Farmers Trust Company un- 
der the latter title has been effected at In- 
dianapolis. Deposits of the combined insti- 
tutions will exceed $1,100,000. 

Charles N. Williams, president of the 
Farmers’ Trust Company, is president of 
the enlarged institution, and Charles F. Cof- 
fin, president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, chairman of the board. The other of- 
ficers are: Thomas A. Wynne, John EF. 
Reed, Charles E. Holloway and Edwin H. 
Forry, vice-presidents; Charles M. Lemon, 
secretary; Augustus Jennings, assistant sec- 
retary; Riley E. Smith, treasurer, and 
Frank A. Jordan, assistant treasurer 


—Encouragement of better agricultural 
methods and the cultivation of closer 


—— 


RUDOLPH GUENTHER 


Financial Advertising 
115 Broadway "Phone 490 Cortlandt 
Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 


would be pleasedtoconsult with you. 
Advertisers Pocket Guide on request. 
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relations of the financial institutions of the 
State to agriculture will be the principal 
topics of discussion at the annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri Bankers’ Association, 
which meets in St. Joseph, May 20-21. R. 
i.. Calkins is president of the association. 


—A modification of the Oklahoma bank 
guaranty law went into effect in March. 
Here is the main difference between the old 
end new law: 


Under former conditions there was no 
limit on assessments against the banks, but 
a limit on the issuance of script by the 
banking board, in the absence of guaranty 
funds. 

By the new law the limit is taken off the 
issuance of guaranty fund certificates, but 
the liability of the banks to maintain the 
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GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 


$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WM. L. DOUGLASS, 24 Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon William H. Gelshenen 
Charles T. Wills Morgan J. O’Brien 


Ruel W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 
Samuel Adams Daniel 8S. McElroy 
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E have just received from the press the long 


needed book, “THE SAVINGS BANK AND ITS 

PRACTICAL WORK’, by W. H. Kniffin, Jr., 
formerly Treasurer of the Onondaga County Savings 
Bank, Syracuse, N. Y., and Ex-Secretary of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers Association. 


This stupendous work fills a long felt want for a 
complete exposition of every phase of savings bank work. 


“The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work” 


is a masterpiece of thoroughness and every page is 
interesting. 550 pages. Over 190 illustrations from 
original sources. 


Price $5.00 carriage prepaid. 


Order at once or send for full descriptive circular 
and table of contents of the 38 chapters. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway New York City 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


fund, limited to one-fifth of one per cent. 
per annum of average daily deposits, except 
that this may be doubled for the years 
1914, 1915 and 1916. 

State Bank Commissioner J. D. Lankford 
will not be affected in his position, but be- 
comes chairman of a four-man _ banking 
board, the old board having been composed 
of three men only, two aside from the 
Governor. The Governor is no longer a 
member of the board. 


—Herewith is the excellent statement 
made by the First National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at the close of business April 
4, 1913: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ......cccccee $23,436,308.17 

OVEPEFOTUS ccc rccccssescocecsess 26,540.75 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation.. 1,502,000.00 

U. S. bonds on hand ........+... 

Municipal and other bonds ...... 

Bank bullding ....cccosccccsossce 

Cash and due from banks ........ 
ry re re re 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock ...cccccccrcccceces $2,500,000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits.... 1,730,740.20 

CURCUIRTIOR 6. k900:0.0:6:056.0686 06082102 1,402,000.09 

| PPC TR TT eT RCP TTT ee Tee 34,472,240.83 

United States bond account ...... 771,000.00 
NOGETVOR GOP GHBES ciccisccncecve 29,300.05 

Provident reserve fund .......... 100,000.00 
WOE décawsdunvnssacesdscdboen $41,005,281.08 


—Bankers of Champaign county, Illinois, 
have an organization called the Champaign 











SAVINGS BANKS 


Will find a digest of 100 By-Laws 
and all the important legal decisions 
on Savings Bank matters referred 
to and indexed in the new book, 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, JR. 
Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Association 

In addition, the relation of the bank 

its depositors and every phase of 
ie practical work of a Savings Bank 
taken up in 38 chapters, 550 pages, 
ver 100 illustrations of forms, blanks, 


he first and only complete work on the subject 


Price $5.00. Carriage prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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County Federation of the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association. his organization is doing 
much to advance the cause of thrift, good 
roads and better agricultural methods. At 
a recent meeting at Champaign, largely at- 
tended by bankers of that city, Urbana and 
the neighboring country, an interesting ad- 
Gress on “Farm Mortgages” was delivered 
by Frederick W. Thompson of the real es- 
tate and loan department of the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company, Chicago. 


John Hayes, the new Deputy State Bank 
Examiner for Wisconsin is a former banker 
of La Crosse, in that State, and at one time 
was an instructor in banking and com- 
merce in the University of Wisconsin. 


—In March the People’s Savings Bank 
ard Trust Co., Moline, Ill., moved into its 









new building, which is an imposing and 
handsome one. 


—The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Nationa! 
sank has increased its capital from $100,- 
00C to $300,000. Ed. H. Smith and Glenn 
M. Averill, both connected with the bank 
for many years, are new vice-presidents. 

This bank was organized as a State in- 
stitution in 1877, entering the national bank- 
ing system ten years later, and has had a 
successful career, its deposits now exceed- 
ing $5,000,000. Its officers are: Ralph Van 
Vechten, president; George B,. Douglas, Ed. 
H. Smith and Glenn M. Averill, vice-presi- 
dents; Kent C. Ferman, cashier; Martin 
Newcomer, assistant cashier. 





—The lowa Trust and Savings Bank of 


Des Moines now occupies its newly remod- 




















manner. 
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Expert Advertising Help 


To any banker who is considering the subject of 
advertising, we would be glad to send interesting 
printed matter descriptive of our 


Bank Advertising Preparation Service 


We are fully equipped to help any financial insti- 
tution to advertise in a dignified but resultful 





The cost of this service is moderate, the proved 
benefit to those using it very great. 
Write for particulars now. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, T. D. MacGregor, Manager 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York City 
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JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 

D. W. McWILLIAMS. 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


Vice-Presidents 


E. C. BLUM 

WALTER E. BEDELL 

GEO. V. BROWER 

FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 

ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 

JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 

JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 

JOSEPH P. GRACE 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,750,000 
OFFICERS 


TRUSTEES 
WILLIAM HARKNESS 


. W. McWILLIAMS 
JOHN McNAMEE 
HENRY A. MEYER 
CHARLES A. O'DONOHUB 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


CHARLES E. PERKINS 
ER ee 8S. RAMSAY 


JOHN J. WILLIAMS 











eled quarters, which are in keeping with the 
progress made by the bank in recent years. 
Deposits have shown an important increase, 
while a good rate of net earnings has been 
steadily maintained. 

W. B. Martin (formerly Secretary of 
State of lowa) is president; G. S. Gilbert- 
son (formerly State Treasurer) and A. O. 
Hauge, vice-presidents, and L. M. Barlow, 
cashier. 


—An increase from $750,000 to $1,000,000 
is to be made in both capital and surplus 
of the Home Savings Bank of Detroit. 


—Four new branch offices will be estab- 
lished by the Detroit (Mich.) Savings 
Bank, making a total of twelve branches of 
this institution. 


—Three new branches are to be opened 
by the People’s State Bank of Detroit. 


PACIFIC STATES 


—From that mine of valuable informa- 
tion about the Pacific coast—the Monthly 
Financial Letter of the American National 
Bank of San Francisco—the following is 
taken: 

“San Francisco banks operating under 
State jurisdiction increased their deposits 
$8.650,000 in the year ending January 31, 
according to a compilation recently pub- 
lished by the State Bank Superintendent. 
The aggregate of individual deposits in the 
banks of the city on January 31 was $224,- 
226,000, as compared with $215,575,000 on 
February 9, 1912. It is significant that the 
gain was wholly in savings deposits, which 
advanced from $174,032,000 to $183.964,000, 
while commercial deposits decreased nearly 
& million and a half dollars. A gain of 
more than eight millions in loans—mainly 
mortzage loans—shows what was done 
with this new money. Cash resources de- 
clined $1,244,000. : 


“Including both national and State or- 
ganizations, the banks of San Francisco 
hold a total of $315,000,000 to the credit of 
individual depositors, and nearly $68,000,000 
to the credit of other banks. This is equaled 
by no other city west of the Mississippi 
River. The nearest approach to it is in 
St. Louis, where the banks (from reports 
as of June 14, 1912) showed in the aggre- 
gete $207,041,000 of individual deposits and 
$105,098,000 deposits of banks. The total 











Stock Prices 
Factors in Their Rise and Fall 


By Frederic Drew Bond 


This new book, by a well-known au- 
thority, gives a full and scientific de- 
scription of the general and technical 
factors influencing the movement of 
stock prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange, explaining the great BULL 
and BEAR movements; how the trend 
of the market is made; the mistakes 
which cause unsuccessful commit- 
ments; short selling, manipulation, 
and all the technique of the market. 

This work is now in its second edi- 
tion. It has been adopted as a text 
book at Lehigh and Cornell Univer- 
sities. 

CONTENTS 


I—The Distribution of Securities; Tl—Fac- 
tors of Share Prices; I1I—The Trend of the 
Market; 1V—The Priority of Stock Prices; 
V—The Banks and the Stock Exchange; 
ViI—The Floating Supply; VII—Manipula- 
tion; VIII—Rising and Falling Markets; 
IX—The Distribution of Profit and Loss in 
- Market; X—The Psychology of Specula- 
tion. 


Illustrated with charts. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
delivered 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York City 
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banking resources of San Francisco on that 
aate were $70,000,000 greater than those of 
St. Louis. 

“It may not be generally known that 
California stands fifth in point of banking 
strength among the States, being outranked 
only by New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois, in the order named. 
This holds good whether reference is made 
te capital and surplus, deposits or total re- 
sources, according to figures published in 
the annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1912. The aggregate of indi- 
vidual deposits in all the banks of Califor- 
nia on June 14, 1912 (both State and na- 
tional included), was $795,604,000. Some 
comparisons follow: 


Total Individual Deposits in Banks. 


ae a A er ae $795,000,000 
DD stwcabwarsineasaunas6eseudsues 764,000,000 
Indiana and Michigan 760,000,000 
Iowa and Minnesota ........ -- 730,000,004 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska... 790,000,000 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 

Mexico, Oklahoma, Arizona, Ne- 

vada, Utah, Idaho, Washington 

Ee TD dd bn kedsanedeendacss 701,000,000 





“In savings bank deposits alone, Califor- 
nia with $389,000,000 outranks Illinois with 
$523,000,000, and is exceeded only by New 
York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
With the exception of the thrifty old New 
Iingland States and New York, the amount 
of savings deposits per capita is higher in 
California than in the other States, while 
the average size of depositors’ accounts is 
considerably greater in California than in 





Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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any Eastern State or any foreign country. 
Thus: 
Average Savings 





size of deposits 

savings per 
accounts capita 
| re ee $681.16 $148.84 
PO BOT ccvccvcvesévcese 540.04 190.89 
Massachusetts ........... 378.33 246.42 
POMMEVIVATIR cccccccecvces 408.53 75.02 
DE ctecvasanveeseeend 248.52 27.49 
PUOMGO ccccccccccccocccccs 89.67 27.38 
PE cgtisnndacevesivees 85.46 61.98 
BEE § ccdcccesecsscsccceves 206.1: 22.98 
PR 405004 9.75 3.2 
Switzerland $3.14 
United Kingdom.......... 139.58 24.67 
Umited Bentes : 2. cccrvccsee 444.72 46.66 


“Attention is called to the vast unde- 
veioped resources of California in the bien- 
nial report of the State Conservation Com- 
mission. It is declared that the water power 
that could be made available for the gener- 
ation of electric energy is equal to that 
which could be produced by 100,000,000 
tens of coal at an annual cost of $1,000,- 
000,000.” 


—A bank consolidation is reported at 
Portland, Oregon, the West Side Bank of 
George W. Bates & Co. having merged with 
the Lumbermen’s National Bank. The de- 
posits of the latter, since the consolidation, 
are close to $6,000,000. 


—G. T. Douglas and G. L. Pape are new 
assistant cashiers of the First National 
Bank of Berkeley, Cal. Both have had 
thorough banking experience and have 
shown their efficiency in various positions. 
They will prove able assistants to Cashier 
Frank C. Mortimer. 


—A plan has been approved for the ab- 
sorption of the Central National Bank of 
Ios Angeles by the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of that city. When the plan 
is consummated, as it will be shortly, the 
Security ‘Trust and Savings Bank will have 
a capital of $2,000,000, and its stockholders 
will own the beneficial interest in the $1,- 
000,000 capital stock of the Central National 
Bank, the name of the latter institution to 
be changed to Security National Bank. 

The Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
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J. K. RICE, Jr., & CO., BUY AND SELL 


Computing-Tabulating Redg. Stock 
DuPont Powder, Com. & Pfd. Stock 
International Nickel, Com. & Pfd. Stock 
Lackawanna R, R. of N, J. Stock 


Singer Manufacturing Stock 
Autosales Gum & Chocolate Stock 
American Meter Stock 

Atlantic Fruit & S. S. Stock 
Bordens Milk. Com. & Pfd, Stock Mohawk Valley Stock 

Childs (Rest.) Com. & Pfd. Stock NationalLt., Ht. & Power, Com. & Pfd. Stock 


Phones 7460 to 7466 Hanover J. K. RICE, Ire, & co. 33 Wall Street, New York 




















under the presidency of Mr. J. F. Sartori, 
has gradually risen to a commanding posi- 
tion among the financial institutions of Los 
Angeles, and by the ownership of a national 
bank it will be still better prepared to 
serve the business community. It is one of 
the very live banks of the United States, 
and its growth has been remarkable. 


—Regarding proposals to enact a new 
banking law for Alaska, J. E. Chilberg, 
vice-president of the Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can Bank of Seattle, and also interested 
largely in Alaska, recently said: 

“While the banking laws of Alaska are 
now too lax, it should be remembered that 
the Alaskan bankers are in a new country 
and are remotely situated from other bank- 
ing centres where they can obtain assistance 
in times of stress. 

“The banking business of Alaska is based 
largely on shipments of gold bullion. The 
banks loan the money against the gold 
which is in the dumps or in the banks. 
While gold is as good as money, it has 
often happened that an Alaska bank, with 


European Interest 


perhaps a million or more dollars in gold 
bullion in transit, has become cramped for 
ready money before the currency which 
they receive in exchange for the gold can 
reach them. 

“The banks of Alaska would be unable 
to invest their money in national securities, 
because they are too far away from the 
financial centres. They must loan money to 
the miners or one of the industries of the 
country will be paralyzed and any law re- 
stricting the banks from engfiaging in this 
form of business will not be for the best in- 
terests of the territory. 

“Slightly modified to suit local condi- 
tions, the banking laws of the State of 
Washington would do about as well for 
Alaska as any I can think of.” 


—The annual convention of the Califor- 
nia Bankers Association will be held at 
San Diego May 15, 16 and 17. 


——David Keith succeeds the late W. V. 


Rice as vice-president of the National Cop- 
per Bank of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


in American Cur- 


| at 

‘ of . 

~ rency and Banking Reform 
ion, 

‘THE periodical disturbances caused small compared with that which they 
new by our antiquated banking machin- have in regard to the banking and cur- 
— ery are becoming almost as much a sub-_ rency laws. One result of the extraor- 
aint ject of foreign concern as they are to dinary chaos into which the finances 
ons. us. Here is a recent fervent prayer of the American -people have been 
hier from the London “Statist” for speedy brought by their unscientific and mis- 

deliverance from the ill effects of these chievous laws regarding banking and 
ab- disturbances. currency is that a very large proportion 
| “As the world exists to-day, every of all the gold available in the world is 
plan nation is intimately interested in the locked up in the Treasury of the United 
the conecrns of every other nation. There- States. It is doing exceedingly little 
have fore. there is no great problem before good there either to the American 
re the United States which does not inter- people or to anybody else, while it is 
om est all the countries with which the doing infinite harm to the rest of the 
» to United States is closely connected. But world. If arrangements could be made 

the interest which the outside world which would set free the gold that is 
ank, has in the other American problems is 


now locked up in the Treasury of the 
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United States, in the Bank of France, 
in the Imperial Bank of Russia, and 
in the cajas of Argentina and Brazil, 
many of the anxieties with which busi- 
ness men are now confronted would 
disappear, and the money markets at all 
events would become easy. Therefore, 
apart from the very great interest we 
have in everything which touches the 
real prosperity of our kinsmen at the 
other side of the Atlantic, we have a 
personal and a material interest in this 
question of banking and currency. A 
good banking and currency systero in 
the United States would contribute 
powerfully to allay the anxieties that 
prevail in every money market in 
Europe, and would give an immense 
impetus to the world’s prosperity. Yet 
every effort heretofore has failed to 
bring about reform. It was thought 
that the great crash of 1907 had 
brought home the lesson to the mind 


of every intelligent American in such 
a form that reform could not be longer 
delayed. Yet we are now nearly 
through a quarter of 1913, and there 
is no apparent sign that we are nearer 
reform than we were five and a half 
years ago. It would be waste of time 
and waste of space here to point out 
what ought to be done. We have 
sketched our own views on that matter 
so often that we shrink from wearying 
our readers by reproducing them. Be- 
sides, it will be more to the point to 
wait until the task is really undertaken, 
and then to criticise the measures pro- 
posed. But most ardently do we hope 
that a new session of Congress will be 
called without delay, and that the tariff 
question will be got out of the way be- 
fore the regular session begins early in 
December, when it is to be hoped that 
a reform of the currency and banking 
laws will be seriously undertaken.” 


Fiftieth Anniversary National Bank Number 


A Few of the Many Commendatory Letters Received 


I. B. Sears, vice-president National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston: 

I am greatly obliged for the March num- 
ber of the Macazine. It happens that I 
am about to make a_ short address in 
Providence on the subject of banking and 
currency, and I find the magazine very 
useful in making my preparations. 


Freon E. Farnsworrn, general secretary 
American Bankers Association: 

I wish to congratulate you en the com- 
pleteness of the Bankers Macazine for 
March, in which you take up the fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
National Banking System. This is a very 
comprehensive and complete resumé of the 
subject and should prove of great inter- 
est to your many readers, and it should be 
a number which will be preserved for all 
time. You have a very able editorial on 
the question and some most excellent 
papers, and you are to be commended for 
your enterprise. 

J. Frercuer Farrevr, vice-president Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago: 
Please permit me to thank you for copy 
of the fiftieth anniversary National Bank 
number of your MaGazine. You are de- 
serving of congratulations. 





Josepu G. Brown, president Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C.: 
This edition does you great credit, and is 
in keeping with what I have long believed, 
that Tue Bankers Macazine is the best. 


A. F. Dawson, president First National 
Bank, Davenport, Iowa: 

I beg to offer hearty congratulations on 
the fiftieth anniversary National Bank 
number of Tue Bankers Magazine. It is 
a publication replete with interesting and 
valuable matter, and one which adds great- 
ly to the prestige which Troe Bankers 
MacazineE has heretofore enjoyed. 

G. R. DeSavssvre, vice-president Barnett 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida: 

I have read with the deepest interest 
and profit your article on National Bank- 
ing, in your issue for March. Your sum- 
ming up of the conditions existing today, 
as a result of the policy adopted by the 
United States Government, and the cates, 
in reference to State banks, trust compa- 
nies, savings banks, and national banks, 18 
extremely interesting, and, in my opinion, 
your conclusions are correct. 

Thanking you very much for the article, 
and assuring you that I have profited 
much by it, and feel that it will do much 
good, I am, ete. 
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